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THE DUCHESS OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
From the painting by P. A. de Laszlo, now on exhibition at the French Galleries. 
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Summer’s Carnival 


E have entered upon that great carnival of 

sport which, every summer, enables those 

who have the mind to it to spend every day 

of several weeks in a state of excited watching. 
The Amateur Golf Championship, the first of the Test 
Matches, Henley, Wimbledon, Ascot, with Oxford and 
Cambridge and Eton and Harrow to follow—‘ ’ere’s 
richness,” in the words of Mr. Wackford Squeers. The 
list is even longer than usual this year because the Golf 
Championship, which would normally have taken place 
earlier, was postponed owing to the General Election. It 
produced a very proper champion in Mr. Tolley, who has 
not merely been made by the art of the caricaturist and the 
persistence of the photographer a national institution, 
but is one of our few players who can be called great. 
He has some eccentricities of genius which have often made 
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him disappointing, but he is a genius and the right man to 
win. When he won nine years ago as an Oxford under- 
graduate he had to defend his country’s honour in the very 
last ditch against an American champion, Mr. Robert 
Gardner. It seemed almost certain that he would have 
to do so again this time against another most dangerous 
challenger, also from Chicago, Mr. John Dawson. Mr. 
Dawson, however, did what we have all done, he collapsed 
with victory in sight. When, in the old phrase, the holes 
“ dropped away like snow off a dyke,” and he was beaten 
by Mr. Smith, a joiner from Earlsferry and a worthy suc- 
cessor in point of dour courage to a still more illustrious 
joiner from the little Fifeshire town, James Braid, everybody 
was sorry for Mr. Dawson, one of the most popular of all 
our American invaders ; but he was so very good a player 
that we had to pay him the highest possible compliment 
of profound relief at his departure. 

At the moment of writing the anxiety that Mr. Dawson 
caused at Sandwich is being administered to us again in a 
rather severe dose by the South African cricketers. In 
mere point of winning matches, their tour has not hitherto 
been a particularly prosperous one, and immediately before 
the Test Match the Minor Counties, through the agency 
of that incomparable bowler Barnes, now well advanced 
in the fifties, gave them a most uncomfortable time of it. 
A side of less grit and resolution might have approached 
a match against the full strength of England, the conquerors 
of Australia, in a hopeless spirit. Not so the South 
Africans, who brought the English side several times within 
a measurable distance of collapse, dismissed them for a 
comparatively ignominious total and made a good start 
themselves. Whatever happens in this match, it will 
have added interest to its successors. 

None of the contests which follow these two is 
calculated to produce patriotic emotions in quite so acute 
a form, for Henley, despite an occasional invader, is first 
and foremost a domestic festival, whereas at Wimbledon 
the invaders are so numerous and so powerful that we 
despair of beating them and watch them beating each 
other, with thrilling interest indeed, but not with appre- 
hensive agony. Of all these events Wimbledon, it can 
scarcely be doubted, gives the greatest pleasure and excite- 
ment to the greatest number. Year after year its popularity 
increases. It seems strange to realise that when the old 
Wimbledon was deserted for the new not so very long 
ago and the towering pile of stands began to rise, the 
adventure seemed a speculative and dangerous one, whereas 
to-day the All England Club returns a matter of {£60,000 
to disappointed applicants for seats. ‘This popularity is 
not surprising, for lawn tennis as played to-day is a great 
game as well as a spectacular one. Its pace and hard 
hitting, to those of us who pat the ball gently in gardens, 
never cease to be marvels, and a first-class men’s four 
seems nearer to juggling than to any mere game-playing. 
After some hours of watching we grow a little more accus- 
tomed to the skill and speed of it all, but they never cease 
to be eminently impressive. ‘The game possesses, moreover, 
more variety than it may seem to at first sight. The 
lightning thrust and parry of the men’s double is entirely 
different from the grim driving match in a single, and 
the driving match in turn is quite different from the struggle 
between two volleyers. The ladies’ game differs profoundly 
from that of the men, and when the two unite in a mixed 
double there is again a new form to be studied. It is sad 
that one of the great Frenchmen, M. Lacoste, that incarna- 
tion of perfect method and lethal accuracy, will not be here 
this time to defend his last year’s honours, but there will 
be so many other magnetic players that no gap is irreparable. 

So far the weather has been more than reasonably 
kind. Only during one afternoon were the golfers at 
Sandwich drenched, and it is their business to fight the 
winds ; the Test Match began under dubious skies indeed, 
but without rain. Let us hope that the sun will take it 
into its head to shine benevolently, for there are few things 
so dismal as to watch the rain pattering on a deserted 
wicket or a tarpaulin-covered court, and as to a wet Henley 
and a wet Ascot, with pretty frocks bedraggled or concealed, 
it will not bear thinking about. This is the time of year 
when English people feel mildly anxious. 
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Tolley, who has won again nine years after he 

beat that formidable American invader, Mr. Robert 
Gardner, by holing a putt for two on the thirty-seventh 
green at Muirfield. During all those nine years he has been, 
perhaps, the most striking personality in our amateur golf, 
and a player of outstanding quality with a game in him 
which only one or two could approach. He has also, 
however, been subject to strange lapses and has several 
times been beaten, and badly beaten, by players far inferior 
to him. This time, however, though still inclined to lapse 
for a hole or two now and then, he has always been able 
to pull himself together again and finish as a champion 
should. He had the hardest of hard places in the draw, 
and was once or twice in serious jeopardy, for the general 
standard of golf was high, and his adversaries resolutely 
refused to be frightened. In the end he emerged triumphant, 
and nobody who watched the play could doubt that he 
was the right man to win. Those of an older generation, 
who feel something of a grudge against the modern ball, 
were glad to see the success of one who had so conspicuously 
the power of controlling the ball against the wind, a power 
which some of his opponents as conspicuously lacked. 


HE Amateur Golf Championship at Sandwich has 
produced a most worthy champion in Mr. Cyril 


MEMBERS of the National Art Collections Fund have 

had a great day, each of them conscious of having 
helped to add to the National Gallery two pictures that 
are outstanding masterpieces even in that supreme assembly. 
Besides contributing largely to the price, the Fund has 
been instrumental in negotiating the purchase, and in 
making the important arrangement with the State some 
years ago by which half the price was obtained from the 
Exchequer. Some people have been alarmed by the 
statement made by Farington in his Duary, to the effect 
that the Cornaro Titian was extensively “ restored ’”’ in 
his day by a Frenchman—the only original part, according 
to him, being the wind-blown candles in the top right-hand 
corner. The remark is a typical piece of diarist’s gossip, 
which modern investigation proves to be wholly untrue. 
As to the Wilton diptych, though the workmanship cannot 
be claimed for England in view of its close relation to 
French illuminated manuscripts, there is a symbol in it 
that makes it, in a sense, English of the English. The 
King’s badge of a white hart, inherited from his mother, the 
Fair Maid of Kent, has become one of the commonest 
inn signs throughout the countryside, commemorating 
the springtide of travel of which Chaucer is the story- 
teller. 


“(GENERAL ” BRAMWELL BOOTH, who died on 

Sunday, saw a vast change during his lifetime take 
place in the way in which the Salvation Army was regarded. 
As the Army has grown and developed, the more sensational 
aspects of its evangelism, which were, in its early days, a 
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little too crude for general appreciation, have tended to 
sink into the background. To-day, whatever we may 
think of the Army’s religious message, we are faced by 
the fact that it is now a world-wide philanthropic ‘and 
business organisation of such enormous scope that its 
activities have become of first-rate importance from a 
social point of view. It is the richest international organisa- 
tion in existence, and the power for good or evil which its 
controllers wield is perhaps too little recognised. ‘‘ General”’ 
Bramwell Booth, at the time of his father’s death, was the 
“business man ”’ of the family, and his grip on the vast and 
complicated machinery of the Army was such that he was 
William Booth’s only possible successor. During his 
control of the Army he showed a genius for organisation 
and a mastery of detail which would obviously have brought 
him overwhelming success in the business world, and it 
is hardly to be wondered that he should have broken down 
under the strain of the burden he carried. The control 
of the Army is now in other hands, but his work of humanity 
will be gratefully remembered—and not among his followers 
alone—in all parts of the world. 


HE trustees of the King Edward VI’s Almshouses 
at Saffron Walden are persisting in their determination 
to sell their historic mazer bowl in spite of the protests 
which have come to them from all quarters. It is to be 
put up for sale at Christie’s on July 3rd and, presumably, 
will go to America unless another Good Samaritan of the 
arts appears, as, happily, they are in the habit of appearing, 
to rescue it from its fate at the last gasp. It is easy enough 
to take up an attitude of despairing indifference to these 
transactions, but this particular case is entirely indefensible. 
The bowl, which was presented as a drinking cup to the 
trustees of the almshouses in the year 1507 by Margaret 
Bregcheman, was “to serve perpetual for ye souls of 
her and of Stephen Bregcheman and all their friends.” 
Quite apart from the vandalism of selling such a unique 
treasure, by what right, one would like to know, can trustees 
part with a bequest which belongs just as much to their 
successors as to themselves ? It is too much to believe that 
the better feelings of buyers will so far get over their cupidity 
as to make them refrain from bidding, but until we know 
the worst we may hope against hope that, like one or two 
other famous art treasures recently put up for auction, 
it may, after all, fail to reach the reserve price. 


CRADLE-SONG. 
Now doth the night, with finger mild, 
Shut the bright eye of day, 
As she, that hath a happy child, 
Husheth it after play. 


Heaven for the earth hath sweet caress 
In dewfall softly shed ; 

So I, with softer kisses, bless 

Thy gentle, sleeping head. 


Aye, as the World, by Him Who made, 
Is carried tenderly, 
So thou, within my clasping laid, 
My world art thou to me. 
CONSTANCE HOLME. 


HE great twenty-four hour international endurance 
race at Le Mans has ended with a magnificent success 

for Great Britain. The first four places were taken by 
the Bentleys, which represents an overwhelming victory, 
stressing not so much the superiority of one or two crack 
drivers and a super-machine, but the paramount virtues 
of the Bentley car both in the new speed six-cylinder and 
the standard four and a half litre classes. These four cars 
all finished a very considerable distance ahead of the fifth 
and sixth cars, a Stutz and a Chrysler respectively. Seventh 
place was also taken by a Chrysler, but the eighth place 
again fell to Britain, being taken by the Lea-Francis, which 
put up an extremely good showing in the race. The sum 
of our recent victories is mounting rapidly, and it must 
be recognised that these achievements in international 
competition reflect the highest credit on our engineers, 
both designers and producers. A new world’s record of 
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2,844 kilometres at an average speed of 74 miles per hour 
has been established by the winning Bentley, and not only 
is it the fourth time that a Bentley has won, but they have 
now won this event for three years in succession. 


SWEDEN has attained that happy state in which an 

apparently perfect marriage of art and industry has 
been contrived. The exhibition of Einar Forseth’s sketches 
and studies for his gorgeous mosaics, now being held at 
the Architectural Association, 33 and 34, Bedford Square, 
is another reminder for us of that land where artists reign 
as a kind of beneficent sanhedrin. Ostberg and Tengbom 
build town halls, factories, churches, with equal elegance ; 
Milles adorns garden and piazza with sculpture; and 
Forseth, besides gilding the Golden Hall in the Stockholm 
Town Hall (familiar to most Englishmen by now), is 
equally felicitous in church or cinema. His style, of 
course, derives from that of the great epoch of mosaic—- 
the Byzantine—with exercises in the earlier Roman manner. 
But his intensity of feeling, as, for example, in the Virgin 
mourning over the dead Christ, in the Hégalid Church, 
Stockholm, charges the old manner with life. Apart 
from Mr. Anrep’s mosaics in this country, we can produce 
nothing to compare with this revival of the art. A few 
connoisseurs, among them Lord Melchett, have recently 
introduced sculpture by Milles into their homes. It is, 
perhaps, not too much to hope that a Forseth mosaic may 
one day glitter on some English wall. 


A HISTORY of the development of the poster would 

make an entertaining study and, incidentally, would 
throw a whole flood of light on the psychology of this 
generation compared with that of twenty or thirty years 
ago. Either we have grown less gullible or advertisers 
more cunning, but for goods to “ get across,” as they say, 
it is necessary for them nowadays to be presented with 
every possible variety of art, artifice and subtlety. At the 
Advertising Convention now being held at Newcastle 
there is an exhibition of contemporary posters from all 
parts of Europe, which shows that it is not merely in this 
country that advertisers are studying human nature. Lord 
Riddell, in opening this exhibition last Saturday, claimed 
first place for the British poster, both in design and for 
excellence of printing, and probably it would not be 
difficult to substantiate that claim if one selected from our 
railway posters and those of certain leading commercial 
firms. But there are still thousands of posters which one 
never stops to look at because they possess that one inexcus- 
able quality in an advertisement—dullness. These are 
sheer waste of money to the advertiser, since they do not 
even justify their existence, let alone the existence of 
what they advertise. Foreign competition in advertising 
is almost as important a commercial factor as foreign 
competition in trade, and this exhibition of European 
posters at Newcastle ought to persuade hitherto uncon- 
vinced manufacturers how essential it is to enlist the 
services of the arts in the furthering of trade. 


‘THE proposal that we noticed a fortnight ago that the 

Cairngorms should be made into a Scottish National 
Park has opened up once again the question whether a 
similar preserve might not be established in England. 
Lord Bledisloe a few years ago suggested that the Forest 
of Dean was ideally suited for the purpose, and his sugges- 
tion was seriously considered by the late Government, 
although, as is apt to happen with proposals of this kind, 
it never got beyond the incubation stage. He now appeals 
to the new Government to take over the duties of foster- 
mother and see that the scheme is successfully hatched. 
Following on this proposal comes the suggestion that 
Snowdonia might be especially protected as a national 
park for Wales, which desires a natural reserve as ardently 
as does either England or Scotland. Both schemes are 
admirable in themselves, and there seems no reason why 
they should not be proceeded with at once. Over the 
Forest of Dean practical objections may possibly be 
raised by the Forestry Commission, but these it should 
be perfectly easy to settle. In any case, they should not 
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be allowed to stand in the way of a proposal which would 
give to the public a large stretch of beautiful country 
possessing a wealth of interest of every possible kind. 


UNE 29TH, 1929, may in future ages be regarded as 
one of the memorable dates in history. It is to be the 
opening day of the Men’s Dress Reform Party, when the 
members are, apparently, to cast away their collar studs 
as one man, open their necks to the summer breezes, and 
spent one long, happy day, whether in town or country, 
hygienically attired. There have always been brave men 
who revolted against tight collars and black coats, and the 
ghost of one of them, at least, must be rejoicing where he 
sits at ease in his shirtsleeves among the asphodel. This 
one is Almond, a great headmaster and the creator of 
Loretto. He fulminated continually against collars, and 
made his boys live in shorts and blazers and shirts open 
at the neck. They repaid him by being a wonderfully 
strong and hardy race, but when they grew up they dis- 
appointed him by reverting to dull orthodox clothing. 
It was very hard on him, but there is this to be said, that 
Loretto boys in their red stockings and open shirts look quite 
charming, while stout middle-aged gentlemen similarly 
attired look, to our no doubt prejudiced eyes, rather 
unengaging and ridiculous. An elderly Scoutmaster cuts 
a poor figure beside his nice little troop of Boy Scouts, 
and in a self-conscious age this is a fact which the reformers 
will have to combat with all their energies. 


THE ROMAN BRIDGE. 

High wind, and light on flickering willow-leaves, 
The flame-swift leaves with ashen underside : 
The ever-running fingers ot the tide 

Backwardly combing the green weedy hair 
Of the bright River-nymph who never gtieves 


Cows deep in meadow-grass—a green that drowns 
Elms to their giant waists and hedges quite ; 
Brown glosses richly, riotously alight, 

Fresh as wet colour of the early world 
Ere the tired Painter had yet thought of towns ; 


All this a Roman felt— and he is dead, 
With domination written on his brows ; 
Even so he saw the flowing tide and boughs, 
The passing beauty, while he bridged and thought 
Of that unbridgeable Water still ahead. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 


HE Cambridge air display was an interesting addition 
to the May Week festivities, but it suffered from one 
serious disadvantage : it was held at an aerodrome far from 
any large town. Consequently the attendance was meagre. 
But the meeting was particularly pleasant because it was 
chiefly supported by amateur pilots who came simply for their 
own amusement. Air meetings should serve two purposes. 
They should provide a spectacle which disseminates know- 
ledge of flying and they should provide a rendezvous for 
amateur pilots. Owing to the scarcity of suitable landing 
grounds, the aeroplane cannot yet be used extensively for 
travelling from one place to another in the course of ordinary 
business or pleasure. Flying must still be indulged in 
largely for the sake of flying. But flying round an aerodrome 
soon palls, and then the amateur pilot seeks objectives 
farther afield. They are not plentiful. Brooklands has its 
own aerodrome, and the amateur pilot can fly from his home 
and land actually on the spot where entertainment can be 
found for a fine afternoon. Similarly, air meetings provide 
both entertainment and a landing ground. It would be a 
pity, therefore, if the clubs gave up holding pageants. On the 
other hand, the public is losing interest in all but the biggest 
pageants and, for the present, the clubs might well aim 
rather at providing an afternoon’s amusement for amateur 
pilots than a spectacle for the general public. 


The coloured cover of the Summer Double Number of CouNTRY 
Lire ts a reproduction of Van Dyck’s portrait of “ Maria Louisa 
de Tassis of Antwerp” which hangs in the Liechtenstein Gallery in 
Vienna. It ts probably the finest portrait of a woman painted by 
the artist. 
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THIRTY YEARS of BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 
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By FRaAnces Pitt. 


S there any other thing which brings us into such intimate 
contact with wild life as the nature photograph? And 
that, whether you are the photographer, waiting with bated 
breath for your shy subject to come within range, or the 
person inspecting the resulting picture, who feels that he 

is here seeing a wild creature as it really was—not as an artist 
thinks it ought to have been seen ! 

To many people bird photography and nature photography 
are the same thing; but I am using the term here in its full 
significance, to cover pictures of mammals, birds, fish and insects, 
even photographs in which the creature is subordinate to its 
surroundings. 

Magnificent examples of all these have appeared in the 
pages of CouNTRY LIFE, and nowhere can we better trace the 
rise and progress of the art of photographing nature, from the 
early efforts of the pioneers to the later products of the present 
school of wild-life photographers, whether the individual photo- 
grapher be a bird specialist or a hunter of big game in the wilds 
of Africa. 

For more than thirty years CouNTRY LIFE has been famous 
forits beautiful pictures, and all that is lovely, all that is interest- 
ing in nature photography gravitates to its pages—it was with 
this in mind that I suggested that I might write an article for 
ts pages which would afford present-day readers the opportunity 
of seeing some of the masterpieces of past years. I thought that 
it might be possible to pick out and re-publish a few of the 


a) 


\ 


J. H. Symonds. 





outstanding pictures that have acted as landmarks and helped 
to bring the present school of open-air students into being. 

This has been done, with the result that once again we see 
Mr. Symonds’ goldfinches fighting above the teasel head (in 
my opinion, one of the finest bird photographs ever obtained !), 
and other lovely pictures of bird life. 

Bird photography is comparatively young compared with 
her sister arts, a mere baby in fact, but already the pioneers 
have dropped from the ranks. One left us but a short while 
ago, namely, Mr. Charles Reid, who died at the age of ninety-one, 
after a lifetime spent in handling the camera. He was probably 
the first worker to take camera pictures of birds, getting most 
beautiful results with wet-plates as early as 1866. Can the present- 
day dry-plate man, using plates of amazing speed, realise all the 
difficulties that men like Mr. Reid had to face? I doubt it! 
That indcmitable man, in the quiet Scottish village, working in 
his spare time (he was at that period a “‘ post-runner ’’), achieved 
results that in pictorial and technical excellence have seldom 
been surpassed. It is no wonder that he became known far and 
wide for his incomparable portraits of animals, and that largely 
through the pages of CoUNTRY LIFE. For a while he had no 
followers. It was not until the early eighteen-nineties that 
others began to take up the use of the camera for nature study, 
when Mr. R. B. Lodge, Mr. Riley Fortune and, last but not least, 
the Kearton brothers got striking results. The latter did more 
than anyone else to bring wild-life photography before the public 
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and popularise bird study. I wonder how many young naturalists 
were led into the right path by the example of their work ? 
The present writer can well remember, as a small child, being 
taken to the dentist and, for a consolation, being given five shillings 
to spend as she pleased. It was spent on a book, namely, 
Selborne, illustrated by Richard and Cherry Kearton. How 
those photographs were studied, and how they fired ambition ! 


E. L. Turner. 


~~ 


THE BLACK COCK FIGHT AT SUNRISE. Copyright 


That was the beginning of my wish to take photographs of birds 
and beasts. 

Alas! Mr. Richard Kearton has gone over to the great 
majority ; but while he was yet with us the seed planted by him 
and the other early workers had grown into a fine tree. Nature 
photography had gathered many devotees, they increased and 
multiplied, until what had been a rare and marvellous thing— 


THE WATER-RAIL REMOVES HER FIRST BORN. Copyright. 
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namely, a picture of a hedgerow bird at its nest—became almost 
commonplace. A mere record of a bird feeding its young was 
no longer received with acclamation, points of scientific interest 
and artistic excellence being demanded and attained. What is 
more, nature photography acquired its own ethics, its rules of 
conduct for the camera user, most of which owe their inspiration 
to the old ‘‘ Z.P.C.”’ (its members, past and present, will not need 
to be told that the letters signify ‘‘ Zoological Photographic 
Club’’), which has done so much to lead the aspiring 
worker along the right path. Every photograph shown in 
the portfolios must be described as “ free,’’ “‘ controlled’ or 
“captive.” Most of the subjects coming under the former 
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heading, and anything coming under the latter category has 
to be accompanied by an explanatory statement as to why 
it is considered worthy of insertion. The Club inculcates that 
any interference with a bird’s nest, even too much “ gardening ”’ 
so as to get a better view for the camera, is to be condemned, 
and that anything approaching “ faking,’’ whether of the subject 
or the photograph, is the unforgivable sin. Thus has been 
produced a school of workers with the highest aims, anxious to 
secure beautiful pictures of wild creatures at home, and prepared 
to take an infinity of trouble and pains to secure them. As 
the accompanying illustrations show, they have succeeded in 
no mean manner. 


THE MARSH HARRIER. 
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Here we have pictures not only of birds at the nest, but 
birds at rest and at play; and photographs, too, that have 
been landmarks in the rise of bird photography, from those 
wonderful goldfinches already referred to (alas! the author 
was one of those who laid down their lives in the war) to 
Mr. Robert’s golden eagles and Mr. McPherson’s fighting 
black-cocks. 

All these pictures are not only joys to look at, but of th 
highest interest. With such examples before them—or shoul 
one say behind them ?—it is no wonder the present bird photo 
grapher aims high. Nothing is more striking about the latter 
day nature studies than their pictorial merit, the man behind 
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The late Colonel Moore. 


the camera revealing himself as an artist of the lens. When one 
looks at photographs such as these, or when one walks round 
the nature section of the Royal Photographic Society’s Exhi- 
bition, one is tempted to exclaim, ‘““ What more can anybody 
want ?”’ Yet, in considering the present position of nature 
photography and its future status, I] am not sure that the 
production of the beautiful picture is the highest use to which 
the camera can be put. 

To put it another way, the camera is, as regards the study 
of wild life, a splendid servant, but a bad mistress. If you make 
the perfect pictorial photograph your aim, you will forget your 
subject, and I hold that the subject is, after all, the thing of 
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paramount importance. In nature photography it is not the 
way the thing is shown which matters, but what is shown. 

But let me try to give the person who has never used a 
camera some idea how the bird photographer does his work, 
and how pictures such as these that illustrate this article have 
been taken. 

Somewhere ‘near a selected birds’ nest a small tent was 
erected, to which the birds became accustomed ; so, the critical 
moment having come, it was possible to move it still closer without 
alarming the birds—so near that the photographer could bring 
his camera to bear on nest and owners, and from this close 
viewpoint watch through a convenient hole in the tent cover 
what the birds did. Only those who have thus sat and watched 
a bird going about its home affairs in happy unconsciousness of 
a human presence can realise the pleasure of that intimacy, 
or the opportunity it affords for the study of bird ways. Such 
vigils leave behind, indelible upon the memory, exquisite pictures 
of bird life. I can still see a male blue-throat coming to its 
nest and young : an oystercatcher intimating to his mate that she 
ought to go back to duty upon the eggs: a party of grey wagtails 
by a tumbling brook, the dainty cock, in sulphur yellow and grey, 
showing off to one of the hens: and a female curlew leaving 
her nest, her partner having arrived to take his share of home 
life, flinging bits of gra sr her shoulder at him as she did 
so! Oh! that cock blue-throat! What adream he was! He 
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and his mate had made their nest in a tuft of grass, dwarf 
birch and stunted willow, on one of the marshes that nestle in a 
fold of the high mountains of the Norwegian Dovre Fjeld— 
here, amid the brown waste, overlooked by the blue-grey fjelds 
rising to snowy heights, these little robins had their home: 
for the blue-throat is, after all, a robin—but what a robin, arrayed 
in a blue bib, of sheeny sky blue, edged with a dark line, then 
a white and, lastly, a red line, while beneath his chin, upon the 
blue, is just one spot of robin-red to set off the whole! What 
do we not owe to the camera which gives us the excuse to study 
such beauty at close quarters ? 

But, seriously, the opportunities afforded by the hiding tent 
are of greatest value to the study of bird psychology. Not 
only does the camera register attitudes and actions, etc., but, 
as already hinted, we can note details of behaviour not otherwise 
obtainable—yet, in our pride at the present achievements of 
the nature photographer, whether he be a bird specialist photo- 
graphing on an English common, or a big-game hunter stalking 
elephants in an African jungle, it must not be forgotten that the 
technique of either class of work would never have been evolved 
but for the pioneers, who began with fledglings in the back garden 
and, feeling their way step by step, discovered the various means, 
both as regards instruments and “ hides,’’ by which shy wild 
subjects could be approached. To them we latter-day workers 
owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


YACHT CRUISING 


UCH more is heard about yacht racing than yacht 
cruising. The newspapers report regattas, but the 
activities of cruising yachtsmen are seldom recorded, 
and then sparingly. With the exception of two 
slim but much-prized journals—those of the Royal 
Cruising Club and Humber Yawl Club—which are issued 
annually to members, and the occasional publication of a log 
in one of the yachting papers, nothing is made public of the 
frequently considerable and sometimes almost incredible achieve- 
ments of amateur seamen. This may in part be due to the 
reticence natural in the kind of men to whom the sport 
appeals, and in part, perhaps, to the fact that there is not 


G. L. A. Blair. WESTWARD: A BIG 


RACER SHIFTING JIBS. 


much that is more dreadful than to hear things spoken of 
which one holds very dear if they be not perfectly understood 
by others. 

The sport has its interpreters, however, and in the art of 
Mr. G. L. A. Blair, for example, some of whose delightful studies 
accompany this article, that peculiar loveliness of the ship of 
sails, which is elegant and urgent at the same time, must touch 
in the most land-abiding of us some responsive chord. For 
the most part, Mr. Blair’s studies are of small racing craft and 
little cruiser-racers—a genve of amazing and inexhaustible 
riches. Boats which are used for cruising only, although they 
are not necessarily less beautiful, are shy and elusive craft ancl 
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G. L. A. Blair. CLUARAN : THE SQUALL. Copyright. 
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G. L, A. Blair. VERVE: A BEAUTIFUL CLYDE CUTTER. Copyright. 
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their comings and goings almost furtive, and sometimes they 
really seem to be the most mysterious vehicles on this earth. 
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TRINGA AND SHIREEN: SMALL CRAFT IN THE WATERS OF THE CLYDE. 


Here I should like to say, if I may, that I have spent some 
time trying to compress what seems to me the heart of the matter 


in a paragraph. And I must admit I cannot do it. But if 
I may be allowed to quote from one who has succeeded | 
shall choose the following passage from Dr. Claud Worth, 
who is Vice-Commodore of the Royal Cruising Club and 
eminent in a time of remarkable yachtsmen : 

“It is hard to describe the fascination of the sea as 
it is to explain the beauty of a woman, for, to each man, 
either it is self-evident, or no argument can make him 
see it. Men love the sea in various ways and in different 
degrees. To one, perhaps, the largeness and boundless 
freedom of blue water may appeal so strongly that he 
grudges every day spent in even the most beautiful 
anchorage unless he has made a long sea passage to reach 
it; another delights most in intricate pilotage ; while a 
third enjoys the handling of gear and sailing for its own 
sake, irrespective of his surroundings. To each the boat 
is his idol—the concrete expression of his love and faith. 

“T never make even the most familiar landfall! 
after days at sea without feeling that I know why 
men flocked to the Crusades, why volunteers filled the 
tiny ships to conquer and explore the New World, why 
men strive to reach the Poles or to penetrate the deserts 
of Thibet. . 

“We who adventure upon the sea, however humbly, 
cannot but feel we are more fortunate than ordinary people, 
and we have something which we could not tell nor they 
understand. A love of the sea with some seems almost 
innate, to others it may come late in life; but no man 
who has loved the sea can forsake her, ever. It is true 
that there are some who ‘take up yachting’ just as they 
might golf or motoring, and give it up as lightly; but 
they have never been of the brotherhood of the sea.” 

It is remarkable how many men (and women, too) dis- 
cover, or are determined at last to assuage, this longing 
for the sea late in life. They are frequently folk who have 
no easily traceable connection with ships and the sea—if 
that can be true of anyone island-bred. And then it is not 
the taut excitements and the stratagems of yacht racing 
that appeal, but rather the loafing peace there is to be 
had from “ just messing about’ with boats and the tran- 
quility of harbours. 

The best way ‘‘ down to the sea’”’ happens also to be 
the least expensive. So that one should properly learn 
the ropes, one’s first boat ought to be quite small; as 
small, that is to say, as is consistent with a reasonable 
amount of seaworthiness. For although fabulous voyages 
have been made in the tiniest of open boats, a vessel 
ought to be at least: partly decked-in, if only to give the 
crew some means of shelter. 

In a boat which is about eighteen feet in length on 
the waterline (and this is the minimum length of a small 
cruiser) there is space for a cabin. This cabin will be 
long enough to take two sleeping cots on either side. 
These cots are made of canvas lashed to an oblong of 
plated piping, and when not in use they are lashed up 
against the bulkhead leaving the locker seats below clear 
for use in the daytime. Overhead there is a raised 
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“ coach-roof,”’ with portholes along its sides, to give height 
and light to the cabin. 

The mast comes through the deck on the forward end of 
the cabin, and forms a support for a hinged table, and on either 
side of it are shelves—one for books, the other for glasses, say— 
while a clock and an aneroid barometer may further adorn 
the bulkhead. - 

Forward of the mast, in the diminutive fo’c’sle, there may 
be room for another cot, which a paid hand or extra guest could 
occupy. In our 18-footer it would be rather hard-lying, as they 
say in the Navy, for here, too, are stored the lamps, the cable, 
paints and odd gear of all sorts. Often the Primus or other 
cooking arrangements are situated forward; but, personally, 
I prefer to have this miniature galley fitted aft, just inside the 
cabin door, in one of the lockers which are ordinarily used for 
shore clothes, because one can keep an eye on a boiling pot 
without leaving the deck. 

The best rig for a yacht so small is the cutter rig at its 
simplest—just the mainsail, foresail and jib. It can easily be 
worked single-handed. Actually, the heaviest work about the 
little ship is her anchor; and rightly so, because a little toy 
anchor would be useless, and therefore dangerous. Still, an 
18-footer’s anchor and cable of the right size may be handled 
with fair ease by one man. 

Here in our small cruising yacht we have what is actually 
a very jolly little floating home—especially so if the owner 
be twice happy in a wife who makes a good “ mate,’’ literally. 
To sail about the coasts, whether single-handed or in other 
good company, is the most glorious holiday in the world. You 
are free of the land—the “‘ too-enduring land ’’—and your small 
yacht, your sea-caravan, is your escape. And later on, when, 
as you are almost certain to, you buy a bigger boat, you will 
still say of the little one that you “‘ Found her first and 
best. The only certain packet to the Islands of the Blest.”’ 
But it is one of the yachtsman’s earliest discoveries that the 
Islands of the Blest are, sometimes, within quite a few hours 
sail. Seen from the sea, the most familiar bit of coast assumes 
an almost disturbing strangeness, and somehow it seems ennobled. 

It does not matter where you keep your boat or which 
waters are your handiest cruising ground, this sense of adven- 
turing seems to accompany every voyage, however short. The 
Clyde is actually the grandest stretch of cruising water in these 
islands. But there is the south and south-west of Ireland, 
too, and those who know those waters best are for ever singing 
their praises. However, in these days of the ubiquitous motor 
car, the sailing man who lives inland need not lose a great 
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déal. A few hours’ motor run to any point of the compass 
will bring him to the water’s edge. The south country yachts- 
man is richly blessed if he lives near the Solent, where he can 
keep his boat at Hamble or Lymington, or at a score of other 
tiny, almost secret little yachting ports on the mainland or the 
Isle of Wight. But all round the coast, from Humber to the 
Tyne, there is scarcely a twenty-mile stretch of coast without 
its yachting port and its club house. 

A yachtsman is not made in a day, and the learning of even 
the elements of yacht cruising needs, compared with most other 
sports, a rather long apprenticeship. It is not really so important 
when one begins as how. The smaller one’s first boat the better. 
Before he can undertake a longish cruise with a comfortable 
feeling, even in our 18-footer, the tyro should get plenty of 
day sailing; and then, if he can, some extended cruising with 
experienced men. 

If it can be combined with a little practice, much can be 
learnt from the handbooks to the sport. A capital handbook 
on sailing by “‘ Clove Hitch” is published by Messrs. John Lane. 
Other helpful books are Cruising Hints, by F. B. Cooke ; Satling, 
by E. F. Knight; and Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth 

An experienced and steady paid hand isatreasure. Kipling 
sings of “‘ a trusty longshore loafer to bail her,’’ and although that 
is the idea—the paid hand should take orders from the owner, 
not give them—the longshoremen as a class do not produce 
good seamen. Fishermen make the best yacht hands, for they 
are almost the only people left who are brought up to sailing. 

As the amateur increases in knowledge and experience, 
his ambitions will increase too. His next yacht will be a bigger 
one, and with an auxiliary engine, which, by saving time and 
tides, will give him more sailing in his precious leisure. She 
may be 4oft. in waterline length, and if she is a sound boat, 
properly handled, she is quite certainly big enough to take him 
round the world, for his experience in little ‘“‘ knockabout ”’ 
cruisers will have taught that there is no more (indeed less) 
to fear from the great oceans than the narrow seas. 

Many abiding delights arise out of a devotion to yacht 
cruising. Some discover an aptitude for design, or at least 
an understanding and a greatly increased pleasure in the theory 
of naval architecture. Others are caught in the airy spell of 
nautical astronomy and the practice of navigation. But, if it is 
only in the dream-planning of a long voyage for which life itself 
will not be long enough, each has got from his hobby more than 
at first he thought it could hold. And because life is not long 
enough to exhaust these treasures, he “ heard the silly sailor-folk 
and gave them back their sea!” JoHN Scott HUGHEs. 





ASCOT 


HE most exclusive trees in the world are probably the 

limes that grow in the Paddock at Ascot. Among all 

nations only the chosen few have ever looked upon 

these lime trees. Not the chosen few among nations, 

but the elect among all the peoples of the world have 
stood beneath the shade of these decorous and carefully adjusted 
branches. For the trees seem to be conscious of their exclusive- 
ness and, while not aggressively formal, have that perfection 
of good manners which cloaks under an easy naturalness an 
almost austere formality. They do more than this: they blend 
in harmonious Iines the angular shapes of the stands, as seen 
from the Paddock, and subdue with their green tracery of leaves 
the red brick and white rails that proclaim in cruder terms the 
machinery of the racecourse. Again, that is their good manners, 
making lite seem smooth and pleasant, though its outlines are 
hard and cold. From the time when they were planted, these 
trees have known more than the glory of spring; budding leaf 
and flower have been but a prelude to such a flam’ng of colours 
as they may well think are the reflections of their own foliage 
playing in light and shadow over the grass. An aftermath of 
vernal splendour lasting but four days before June departs and 
midsummer is gone—a syncopation of melodies. For Ascot 
always seems like spring, though it is summer elsewhere. June 
here may be said to hold something of the treshness of April 
and something of the brightness of May ; and if there are shadows 
in June, this echo of spring—of many past springs—will, perhaps, 
blow them away like the clouds that pass over the clock tower, 
a fleeting darkness on the face of- Time. 

The rustling of the leaves has a whisper of impermanence, 
of more than seasonal change, yet the trees stand like sentinels 
posted for an occasion that will not change much, except for 
the impermanence of fashion. What they have seen in the whole 
gamut of colour passing beneath them year by year, the varied 
hues that have found favour for a season and then departed, 
the colours that have painted their June once and then been 
put aside, must have seemed to them like the vagaries of the 
sun pouring down through their leaves with a perennial freshness, 
scattered as lightly as their shower of lime flowers and as quickly 
blown away. Only four days, and then the slow march of the 
year again, until the new paint, white and gold, heralds once 
more their annual festival. 

There is no setting for a race meeting comparable to the 
Paddock at Ascot. The most prosaic must here be struck 





with the inherent beauty of racing as a spectacle. There are 
scenes that defy the painter’s brush or the writer’s pen. Ascot 
is one of them. The camera retires before it, the shadowy 
thing it is. The novelist has avoided it, except, perhaps, a 
Galsworthy at his most refined. The films appear merely vulgar 
when Ascot is thought of. The stage cannot touch it, the 
mere presence of grease paint would rule that out. Ascot 
flowers once a year to such perfection that it defies all imitation. 
Only those artists creating its reality can claim a share in it. 
The designer of fashions has his moment of triumph, brief though 
it be. The trainer of racehorses can justly claim to have made 
part of its splendour. The jockey reigns supreme ; or, perhaps, 
it is the maker of his silks. Crimson or scarlet, turquoise slashed 
with white, emeraid that no green of the lime leaves can ever 
rival—these are the facets of the precious stone that crowns the 
English June. They glitter from the Paddock to the Fost and 
back again. Beaten or victorious, the jockey plays his part in 
such a dancing stream of light and colour that even the blacks 
and greys inseparable from male attempts to greet the season 
have a chameleon gaiety of their own. Dance is, perhaps, the 
word that conveys best what Ascot means, for its music is like 
a stately mnuet winding its way through all that passes for 
the name of harmony in life’s affairs that mostly makes for noise. 
Happy, indeed, was Mozart’s inspiration to set the seal of his 
genius in the greatest of his operas with a minuet that sweeps 
across a background of tragedy with a gaiety that no storms 
can brush aside. Old airs have sounded under the lime trees, 
and the newest ever heard among their branches springs from 
an old, an indestructible past. 

The numbers are up. The grass in the Paddock is almost 
hidden by the crowd. Those who do not wish to go back to 
the Stands are taking their places along the high white rails. 
Chequered by sun and shade, the long line of starters is passing 
to the entrance gates. Gold and purple have gleamed in the 
sunlight and entered the cool green shade. Scarlet with white 
sleeves shines for a moment and then also passes under the 
lime trees. Black and white hoops flash a magpie glitter among 
the grey top-hats. That white cap and lemon touched with 
bronze has passed through the flicker of kindred shades that 
breaks into ripples of gold and black as the crowd surges away. 
The sun strikes the quarters of a chestnut horse and then shade 
blends them with the rough boles of the trees. The shadow 
pattern moves as branches sway, and settles again to its spangled 
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stillness. The gates creak and close with the rattle of iron. 
Down the hillside, where gorse bushes straggle among clusters 
of trees, comes a murmur from the crowd outside. And away 
beyond the gold-topped post and the barrier of the Stands the 
bobbing colours and the sun-flecked horses disappear. 

When autumn winds have stripped them the lime trees 
may recall such scenes as this. When autumn leaves have fallen 


THE BEAUTY OF SUSSEX 


FEEL that I have undertaken an arduous task in attempting, 
within the limits of a few hundred words, to describe a 
panorama inspired with ali the imposing beauty of Sussex— 
the wide prospects from the hill-tops ; the smooth-swelling 
Downs changing colour as the piled-up cumulus clouds 

trail their blue shadows over them; the Weald, with its endless 
billows of foliage that pass from crude and flaming tints in the 
foreground into the blue haze of the Surrey hills; the serene 
red-roofed seaport towns; the warm sand ridges of Midhurst 
and Storrington, with their firs and gorse-clad commons; the 
curious Dutch-like scenery of the Selsey district, with its broad, 
green marshes, desolate sea flats and creeks haunted by wildfowl ; 
the sinister and sombre yew groves at Kingly Vale. Such features 
are the peculiar heritage of Sussex to a degree that is not to be 
surpassed by any other country. 

It is an easy matter to catalogue the beauties of Sussex, 
but it is another task to describe them. Yet I want you to 
share my pleasure in Sussex. I have had to learn its secrets 
by experience, and mine is that the best of Sussex must be 
seen on foot ; indeed, the spirit of the Downs cannot be felt 
until the springy turf is beneath your tread. Perhaps you 
left the throbbing heart of London this morning, and two hours’ 
journey has brought you into the Downs above the Rother 
Valley, one of the loneliest and wildest parts of the country, 
so untamable, so unchangeable, that the dweller of long bygone 
days would probably find but little alteration. Where he 
hunted the wolf from his sheep-folds (and it is said that stray 
wolves lurked on the Downs just before Elizabeth’s reign) he 
would recognise in an instant the same grace of gentle curvature 
of the hills, the same responsive elasticity of the turf. It would 
be difficult to find a more beautiful walk than one from Bar- 
lavington to Heyshott in this district, for here the flanks of the 
hills are hung with superb beech woods; the scenery along 
the ridge of the Downs is magnificent, and the trackway runs 
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A LANE AT NORTH LANCING. 
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and the grass wilts before the rain, a winter sun may strike their 
russet and gold to a counterfeit of June, a dash of crimson on the 
veined yellow, a flutter of bronze, and the black interlacing of 
branches against the clouds. Perhaps these are also the glories 
of Ascot, for part of its glory is its association, intimate and for 
ever linked by the sentinel trees with the brightest and happie::t 
dreams of the English countryside. CHARLES SIMPSON 


along the carpet-like turf with the swaying tree-tops below ¢ 1 
either hand. 

Much has been written on the charm of the Downs, ar 
some writers have remarked that their curves are human-lik . 
This is a happy description. It is perfectly true, and it is certa 
that their peace and repose are intimately connected with t! 
human-like graciousness of their shapely figured slopes. 
some strange way the Downs reproduce all the elements of beau 
we find in the human form—there is a grace of generous cur 
and rhythm in their attitude and a suggestion of vigour a1 
straining muscles in the smooth turf which covers them. Th 
almost human freshness, this laughing strength of the Downs i , 
surely, a great element in the beauty of Sussex, and it, perhap 
accounts for that ineffable sense of peace and indescribab 
consciousness of being touched, which is felt by all who fail 
beneath their spell. 

The dew ponds are another unique feature of the Down:. 
Here and there you will encounter them on the summits < 
the hills—circular, basin-like pools to which the sheep com 
to drink. They have attracted the attention of two men, 
famous above all others in their own lin2, to wit, Gilbert Whit: 
of Selborne and Richard Jefferies. The former writes: ‘‘ Few 
phenomena are more strange than the state of little ponds, 
many of which are never dry in the most trying droughts of 
summer. . . . Now we have many such little round ponds 
in this district ; and one in particular on our sheep-down, three 
hundred feet above my house, which, though never above three 
feet deep in the middle, and not more than thirty feet in diameter, 
and containing perhaps not more than two or three hundred 
hogsheads of water, yet never is known to fail, though it affords 
drink for three hundred or four hundred sheep.” 

To the riddle of how the dew-ponds are replenished Richard 
Jefferies offered the following solution: ‘‘ In wet weather the 
pond quickly fills; once full, it is afterwards kept up by the 
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condensation of the thick, damp mists, the dew and cloud-like 
vapours that even in the early mornings of the hot summer 
days so frequently cling about the downs. These more than 
supply the waste from evaporation, so that the basin may be 
called a dewpond.”’ 

The illustration of sheep at Coldwaltham reminds us of 
the ancient name “ Cold-weald-ham,”’ or rough shelter in the 
wood, a name which tells us that this little place had its beginning 
as a Saxon sheep-fold cut in the dense forest. From Cold- 
waltham there is a grand West Sussex panorama extending 
over the Arun to Parham, “‘ proud with pines,’’ and the Downs 
at Amberley Mornt. 

To the north-west of Chichester is Bow Hill, which commands 
another beautiful and far-reaching view—to the east, Beachy 
Head ; to the south, the sea and the islands of Thorney and 
Wight ; and, to the north, the Downs and Leith Hill. In a 
most picturesque hollow below the hill is Kingly Bottom, con- 
taining a dark grove of magnificent yew trees of immense age. 
The name of the valley is said to be derived from a conflict 
between the natives and the invading Danes, civca 900, in 
which several chieftains (“kings”) were killed, and were 
buried under the four large mounds to the north of the 
hollow. Bosham is a good four miles from Chichester, and it 





is best to visit it at high tide, for, as Mr. Lucas says, ‘‘ Bosham 
is serenely beautiful at high water, but at low tide she is a slut.” 
However, in either case, Bosham has a peculiar charm, and 
many will delight in its old water mill, its quay with venerable 
warehouses and mooring-posts, its quaint cottages and people, 
its wide perspectives, and the peculiar charm of the distant 
views on flat land ; above all, by the great arch of its skyscapes, 
with their varying moods and colours reflected in the brimming 
water of the harbour where it caresses the red walls of the houses 
with wet, fairy fingers. 

It is impossible to write on the beauties of Sussex 
without a reference to her picturesque buildings. Some of 
them seem to rise from the soil as if projected by Nature. 
They seem as much a part of the countryside as the hills and 
the rivers. The question of which is the most picturesque 
building in Sussex would open up too great a battle of local 
patriots. 

Most authorities are agreed to place Beachy !Head 
as the King of the East Sussex Downs, and its old name, 
Beau-Chef—beautiful headland—gives it an additional claim. 
As seen from below, where its “milky steep” rises up 
like a mighty Norman stronghold of chalk, it would be 
hard indeed to surpass. But the inland lions of the east 
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are Mount Caburn and Firle Beacon. 
On the former is a striking circular 
earthwork which is traditionally said 
to be the spot where a colony of 
the “‘old people” held out long after 
the Saxons had swept the county. On 
the Downs around Lewes the sheep 
have written the story of their 
long past deep on every hill, and the 
tangled tracks give a character to 
the landscape which is quite unique. 
The sheep, in passing along the steepest 
concave hillsides, have moulded the 
chalk into innumerable parallel lines, 
giving them a noble rhythm of their 
ywn. The responsive rhythm of these 
uplifted spaces is always present, and 
it inevitably finds its way into the 
best of Downland poetry. Swinburne 
has given it life in one breathless line : 
Downs that swerve and aspire in curve 
and change of heights that the dawn 
holds dear. 
When we reach Lancing we are in the 
ountry of fig trees and vines, which grow 
rigorously in the open. It is said that 
hey were introduced by the Romans, who built their summer 
villas at Lancing and Bognor. From North Lancing we mount 
o the Downs again and follow a trackway north to Steyning 
Round Hill and so down into the town, with its patchwork roofs 
f red tiles and Horsham slabs. The roofs and causeways of 
forsham stone in West Sussex are full of quiet dignity and 
riendliness and seem to merge into the landscape with the 
ame felicity as oak beams and thatch. One of the finest stone 
auseways in Sussex runs through Shipley Churchyard. If 


A DEW POND ON THE DOWNS. 


S 
you are a “stone seeker,” this causeway will charm you in 
every way, for it is ancient, satisfying to the eye, and each stone 
is worthy of an individual name. Here you will find every 
variety of wavy-faced stone. A million years ago these grooved 
and wavy stones were formed beneath the ebb and flow of shallow 
water. Some of the stones, worn and polished by running water, 
show markings clearly as agate, while here and there a dull 
blue stone in this path of timeless masonry shows a white glair, 
like the track of a snail over its face. It is claimed by 
many that the track 

over the Downs from 

Steyning to Chancton- 

bury Ring is the most 

beautiful walkin Down- 

land. Yes, the true 

lover of Sussex will 

always turn to the 

“Ring” when he 

returns after a long 

absence. Standing 

there, the great oval 

earthwork of Cissbury 

leads the eye irresist- 

ibly with it to leagues 

of the Channel’s gleam- 

ing cold blue expanse, 

or across the brave 

green weald to the 

tower on Leith Hill. 

Every striking feature 

of this district has been 

graven in_ sure 

characters by R. D. 

Blackmore in his Alice 

Lorraine, a book not 

widely known, but well 

loved by Sussexians. 

The beaten King 

Charles spent his last 

few hours in this dis- 

trict, and when he 

came to Chanctonbury 

Ring he ignored danger 

and Gunther’s appeals 

for haste in order to 

rein in his horse for a 

twilight glimpse of the 

South Country. As he 

wistfully surveyed the 

weald—dim blue with 

the evening mists and 

the mists of years— 

he said: “ This is a 

country worth fighting 

- for.” Such was the 

influence of the South 

Downs on the fugitive 

Charles, and they have 

bestowed the same feel- 

ings of leisure and 

consciousness of 

friendly contact on 

many who have 

tramped in Sussex after 

him. He who experi- 

ences such emotions 

has found the beauty 

of the South Country ; 

he has received the 

Sussex barb and owned 


E. and W. Ward. BEACHY HEAD, FROM THE WEST. Copyright. to the Sussex tocsin. 
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The Norman castle, built 1100-1150, was bought in 1309 by Henry, first Lord Percy of 
Alnwick, who greatly strengthened it and added the formidable barbican at the west entry. 


NEVER heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that 

I found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet.” 

Sir Philip Sidney’s confession of the sway that the 

northern minstrelsy holds over the imagination—the 

lays of Chevy Chase and Otterburn—applies as_ well 
to the ramparts and towers of the Percy’s stronghold. ‘Though 
the ballad is not true in the letter—no Percy came by his death 
at a Cheviot hunting—and the golden grey castle on the Alne, 
as it meets our eyes to-day, has almost lost in the course of 
generations the personal impress of Border chiefs, yet both 
summarise imperishably the turmoil and chivalry of the 
marches. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 
Sen the Doglas and the Perse met, 
But yt was marvele an the rede blude ronne not, 
As the rain does in the stret. 

Out of the gates of Alnwick, of Warkworth, of Bamborough, 
Berwick and Norham, Topcliff, Spofforth, Newcastle and 
Prudhoe, from a hundred peles and fortresses scattered 
through the moors of the Border shires, and from as many 
north of the Tweed, an endless array of musters, haubarked 


r 
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and padded, on foot and astride wiry upland ponies, strea 
out to a continuous battle, in their midst, high upon wr 
horses, the plated knights crested ever with the blue lic., 
and among the lattice of spears the pennons streaming, sown 
with the crescent, the locket, the boar and the panther. Through 
interlacing verdures, forests where deer and unicorn are chased 
into the tapestried recesses, pursued by knights for the nonce 
unharnessed and gaily dressed, the procession winds, from 
castle to castle, over river and moor, now glowing in the harvest 
sunlight, then groping in stormy moonlit night, and interrupted 
at even intervals by the flashing and trumpets and thunder of 
battle. If we fix our eyes on one section of the tapestry, it 
would seem that the knight of the blue lion is killed indeed. 
The blood flows from his helmet and the priests carry his corpse 
before the altar, the wretched peasants coming blear-eyed 
to the doors of their hovels to see it pass. But from a distance 
we can see that this is but an episode in a continuous repetitive 
design, and that though the armour and weapons change 
with fashion—bombards lumber through the later tapestries, 
chain-mail jingles in the earlier and more tattered pieces— 
the subject throughout is the grim history of the Percy 
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Copyright 2—THE BARBICAN BEFORE THE MAIN GATE GIVING ON TO THE TOWN. “C1.” 
It was built by the first Lord Percy of Alnwick early in the fourteenth century, and contained two gates, a drawbridge and a portcullis. 
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The Norman castle, built 1100-1150, was bought in 1309 by Henry, first Lord Percy of 
Alnwick, who greatly strengthened it and added the formidable barbican at the west entry. 


NEVER heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that 

I found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet.” 

Sir Philip Sidney’s confession of the sway that the 

northern minstrelsy holds over the imagination—the 

lays of Chevy Chase and Otterburn—applies as well 
to the ramparts and towers of the Percy’s stronghold. ‘Though 
the ballad is not true in the letter—no Percy came by his death 
at a Cheviot hunting—and the golden grey castle on the Alne, 
as it meets our eyes to-day, has almost lost in the course of 
generations the personal impress of Border chiefs, yet both 
summarise imperishably the turmoil and chivalry of the 
marches. 

Ther was never a tym on the march partes 
Sen the Doglas and the Perse met, 
But yt was marvele an the rede blude ronne not, 
As the rain does in the stret. 

Out of the gates of Alnwick, of Warkworth, of Bamborough, 
Berwick and Norham, Topcliff, Spofforth, Newcastle and 
Prudhoe, from a hundred peles and fortresses scattered 
through the moors of the Border shires, and from as many 
north of the Tweed, an endless array of musters, haubarked 
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and padded, on foot and astride wiry upland ponies, strea 

out to a continuous battle, in their midst, high upon w 

horses, the plated knights crested ever with the blue lic, 
and among the lattice of spears the pennons streaming, sov 1 
with the crescent, the locket, the boar and the panther. Througi 
interlacing verdures, forests where deer and unicorn are chased 
into the tapestried recesses, pursued by knights for the nonce 
unharnessed and gaily dressed, the procession winds, from 
castle to castle, over river and moor, now glowing in the harvest 
sunlight, then groping in stormy moonlit night, and interrupted 
at even intervals by the flashing and trumpets and thunder of 
battle. If we fix our eyes on one section of the tapestry, it 
would seem that the knight of the blue lion is killed indeed. 
The blood flows from his helmet and the priests carry his corpse 
before the altar, the wretched peasants coming blear-eyed 
to the doors of their hovels to see it pass. But from a distance 
we can see that this is but an episode in a continuous repetitive 
design, and that though the armour and weapons change 
with fashion—bombards lumber through the later tapestries, 
chain-mail jingles in the earlier and more tattered pieces— 
the subject throughout is the grim history of the Percy 
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Copyright 2—THE BARBICAN BEFORE THE MAIN GATE GIVING ON TO THE TOWN “CL.” 
It was built by the first Lord Percy of Alnwick early in the fourteenth century, and contained two gates, a drawbridge and a portcullis. 
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The old ballads do not, any more than the castle, 
distinguish between the recurrent mortal appear- 
ances of this heroic figure. Under whatever name 
he passed through four centuries of watch and war¢, 
his soul was Hotspur, feudal ruler of a palatinat« 
state, in his own mind, if not in fact, born to battle 
with the Douglas or, if the English king were false 


. to him, then to battle with England. Old custom 


die hard on the Border, and the Percy’s independent, 
chivalrous and violent habit needed seven time 
scotching before the giant of Alnwick was at las 
laid low. He was killed at Shrewsbury fight, a 
Bramham Moor, at St. Albans, at Towton field 
he was murdered in his bed, he destroyed himsel! 
he was imprisoned for long years in London’s Towe: 
but every time he contrived, as he once said, to sav: 
“the bird in his bosom.” Slowly the King’s peac 
on the Border superannuated the Percy’s iron limbs 
and he took the form of a woman. We canno 
precisely mark the exact time of the change, but ir 
his latter age he seemed to be gentler, more partia 
to humane sciences, less patient of men’s government 
then all at once it is a young girl who stands befor: 
us. Masculine, perhaps, she was in many attributes 
even in her choice of the name Elizabeth. But i: 
female form the Percy found complete freedon 
and happiness at last. The tapestry of huntin; 
and battle was rolled up, and in its stead Alnwick 
was filled with delicious rococo filigree, the fortress 
turned into a drawing-room. The Percy travelled 
gaily and observantly, knew Dr. Johnson and was 
ridiculed by Horace Walpole. In this final state 
the Percy had attained even to the knowledge of 
mysteries, and was able to die on a self-appointed 
day. In the year 1776, Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Northumberland summoned a friend and said to 
him, ‘‘ It has been foretold to me that I shall not 
live sixty years, and I shall be sixty on Thursday.” 
On the Wednesday she was unconscious, but said 
to her friend, “‘ farewell for ever.”” On Thursday 
evening she asked what time it was, and on being 
told that it was six o’clock, she said, ‘‘ I have, then, 
two hours to live, for I was born at eight o’clock,” 
and, in fact, she died at about eight, having lived 
just sixty years. 

During last century Alnwick was greatly altered, 
as will be shown in the course of these articles, 
by the architect Salvin and a group of Italian decora- 
tors. We will now examine how the castle came 
into being and, for purposes of classification, divide 
the uncommon long life of the Percy into the 
accepted spans, each called after the name of an 
individual man. 

Alnwick Castle consists of two baileys, separated 
into an inner and outer by the keep. It stands on 
a peninsular bluff, defended on the north by the 
Alne, and formerly, on its south and east sides, 
by the ravine of the Bow burn. Along its west 
side (Fig. 1), where it is entered from the town 
through the heavily fortified barbican (Fig. 2), the 
isthmus was cut through with a ditch, now filled 
in. ‘There is no documentary evidence of either a 
town or castle here before the Norman Conquest, 
but the name (Alain, Allen, meaning clear) indicates 
that there was a Saxon settlement on the banks of 
the clear river. This district north of the wall 
was held only precariously by the Romans, and 
their great road runs some miles to the westward. 
Tradition connects Gilbert Tyson (taisson=badger) 
the Conqueror’s standard-bearer at Hastings, with 
this far northern fief. It is probable that he had 
at least a palisaded mount on the site of the present 
keep, for in 1093 what is now the park north of the 
river was the scene of a battle, when Malcolm 
Caenmore, attempting a restitution of Edgar Atheling, 
was defeated and killed by Robert Mowbray, Earl 
of Northumberland. Two years later Tyson would 
appear to have joined Mowbray’s rebellion against 
Rufus, for in 1095 he was deprived of lands in 
Yorkshire, and probably of Alnwick too. In any 
case, in 1096 Yvo de Vesci was definitely established 
here. His heiress daughter married Eustace FitzJohn 
(died 1157), for many years one of Henry I’s more 
reliable barons, and the builder of the first stone castle 
here. 
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7.—FROM THE 


8.—THE NORTH WALL 
The garret in the foreground is called Hotspur’s Seat. 


SOUTH - EAST. “*COUNTRY LIFE.” 


OF THE INNER WARD. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Beyond are the Constable’s Tower and the postern. 
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Eustace’s masonry—distinguishable from later work by 
being composed of small squarish stones laid not horizontal, 
but in courses parallel to the surface of the ground—is found 
at intervals all round the existing enceinte. The gateways to 
the keep are his, and so is a retaining wall of the keep’s moat. 
From this it is clear that the area and plan of the castle have not 
changed since the middle of the twelfth century. In Military 
Architecture of England Mr. Hamilton Thompson remarks 
that Eustace probably— 


levelled the mount to its present height and built in stone the earliest 
domestic buildings of the castle upon the enlarged site of the earlier 
wooden donjon and palisade. The appearance of Eustace’s buildings 
must have been very different from that of the mansion of the Percys ; 
and we may assume that he defenced the summit of the levelled mound 
by a thick curtain against which his hall and other domestic apartments 
were placed. 


Thus Alnwick never had a rectangular keep like the Tower of 
London, or the north country castles of Bamborough, Newcastle, 
Norham and Scarborough. Its construction was warmly 
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THE NORTH-EAST ASPECT OF THE CASTLE. 
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approved by Henry II on his accession, and may be compared 
with other works carried out soon afterwards along the frontiers 
partly at the King’s expense. The pipe rolls of 1158-61 contain 
accounts of large sums spent on Wark, Gloucester, Scarborough, 
Shrewsbury, Clun, Ruthin. At the same time Windsor was 
given much of its present plan—which is similar to that of 
Alnwick : an upper and lower bailey separated by a keep. 

Eustace was opposed to Stephen’s anarchical régime, 
and co-operated with David, King of Scotland, in his invasion 
of 1138, which was terminated by the Battle of the Standards 
at Northallerton. In this battle the Percy came indirectly 
into contact with Alnwick, in that the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
magnate, William de Percy, was fighting for the English, and 
Eustace for the Scots. 

For the next century and a half the tide of war flowed 
regularly round the walls of Alnwick. After the Battle of 
the Standards Northumberland had been ceded to Scotland, 
and war succeeded war for its recovery and retention, the 
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Scottish kings, William the Lion and Alexander, 
being faced by descendants of Eustace, who had 
adopted the name of Vesci. In 1297 William de 
Vesci died in his castle at Malton, his only legiti- 
mate son having been killed two years previously 
at Conway. William, before he died, enfeoffed the 
warlike prelate Anthony. Bek, Bishop of Durham, 
with his Border possession on behalf of his bastard, 
William of Kildare. The bishop, however, retained 
Alnwick in his own hands, and in 1309 sold it to 
Edward I’s trusty soldier, Henry de Percy. The 
unfortunate William of Kildare met his death shortly 
afterwards at Bannockburn. 

Something of the previous history of the 
Percy has been told in these pages in connection 
with Petworth (Country Lire, Vol. Lyi). It is 
likely that he was originally one of Edward the 
Confessor’s Normans, since he was called Alsgernon 
(“ whiskers”) by the clean-shaven Saxons, had 
Saxon sympathies and a Saxon wife. The Percy 
who fought at Northallerton left an only daughter, 
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13.—PLAN OF THE BARBICAN. 


who married Jocelyn de Louvain, a Fleming halt- 
brother of Henry I’s second wife. Their sons took 
their mother’s name, and under Edward I the 
Percy became the greatest lord of the Scottish 
marches, bearing the brunt of the war with Wallace, 
and with the castles of Durham, Scarborough and 
Bamborough under his command. But till he bought 
Alnwick he had no castle of his own out of Yorkshire. 

By this time Eustace’s castle had obviously 
become out of date and ruinous, and the Percy, 
who was skilled in the art of fortification as 
practised in Gascony and Wales, set about renovat- 
ing his new possession. The tactics of fortification 
had changed in the interval. The conception of a 
castle—formerly that of a strong tower flanked by 
walled enclosures—had changed to the concentric 
plan typified by the great castles of Wales, where a 
thoughtfully fortified encemte took the place of the 
passive strength of a single keep. A keep might 
survive to contain the domestic quarters, but it 
was worked into the general defensive scheme of the 
periphery. 

The first Lord Percy proceeded to bring 
Alnwick into line with Conway and Carnarvon. 
The keep was given eight semicircular bastions, 
and the enceinte was largely re-built or re-faced, with 
formidable towers at the angles enfilading each 
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14.—-THE BATTLEMENTS, 
15.—THE TOWERS OF THE MAIN GATE, 
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stretch ot curtain wali. At the north-west angle was built 
the Abbot's Tower (Fig. 1), at the eastern extremity the Ravine 
Tower (Fig. g), with the postern and Constable’s ‘Towers 
between it and the keep. The intermediate breastworks or 
“* yarrets,” such as that between the Abbot’s Tower and barbican 
in Fig. 1, appear, in some cases, to have formed part of Eustace’s 
enceinte, and were retained. 

The most elaborate and most perfectly preserved feature 
of the Edwardian defences is, undoubtedly, the barbican, or 
extra fortified gate-house (Fig. 2). The term was origin- 
ally applied to any outwork defending a principal entry. 
But the Edwardian builders developed it into an extension 
of the gate-house forward into the field, so designed that 
the approach to the main gate was confined to a narrow 
passage overlooked from all four sides. Hitherto barbican 
defences had been restricted to the entrances to keeps. 
Their removal to the main entrance was a direct con- 
sequence of the shifting of attention from the keep to the 
curtain. 

The Alnwick barbican is the most perfect survivor of its 
kind. It is a veritable castle in itself—-as large as those of 
Bothal and Tynemouth, which in reality served as keeps in 
themselves, and similar to those at Warwick and Porchester. 
In Fig. 1 it is seen in silhouette stretching before the gate- 
house proper. The ditch passed under the curtain walls of 
the barbican by two pointed arches. In Fig. 2 we see the 
west end, giving in to the town, with the Percy lion set up 
by the fourth Earl of Northumberland (1461-89). The outer 
gate was probably defended by an additional moat and draw- 
bridge, and was, of course, commanded by the turrets and 
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platform immediately above it (Fig. 2). Passing under this, 
we find ourselves in a deep and narrow gorge of masonry 
(Fig. 4), of which the farther half is floored with timber. 
This marks the position of the main drawbridge over the 
moat. It was worked by means of a counterpoise. Under 
the main gateway is a pit nearly 11ft. square and a1ft. deep, 
in which the butt end of the drawbridge fell when it was 
raised, the fulcrum being a wall rising from the moat slightly 
in advance of the gate-house. The main gate was further 
protected by a portcullis. 

Most of the towers of Alnwick are enlivened by figures 
on the merlons. Though many date from the first duke’s 
restoration, and are, in fact, of a race akin to garden statuary, 
some are earlier, and a few fragments probably survive of 
the original ‘‘ garrison.” They were, obviously, never intended 
to frighten anybody more warlike than an infant, and were, 
in fact, a fairly common mode of ornament in the early 
fourteenth century, appearing on Carnarvon, Chepstow, Bothal 
and the gates of York. A much more efficacious defensive 
feature, traces of which survive in the embrasures of the 
parapets on the barbican, were shutters. ‘These were pivoted 
horizontally so that they could be pushed slightly open at 
the bottom, permitting an archer to shoot down at an assailant 
and yet’ remain under cover. The pivot hole for one such 
shutter can be seen on the merlon in the extreme bottom 
right-hand corner of Fig. 14. 

The inner gate was flanked, as usual, by guard rooms, now 
the porter’s lodge, and passing them, we debouch into the 
outer bailey, with the keep in front of us, which we shall 
attack next week. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 





“IN EVERY GESTURE DIGNITY” 


y HE sublime and the ridiculous are often so nearly 
related that it is difficult to class them separately. 
One step above the sublime makes the ridiculous, 
and one step above the ridiculous makes the sublime.”’ 
A trite reflection, perhaps, that could have been made 
by any man who goes through life with his eyes open, but it 
seems to be peculiarly applicable to the subject of this article. 
In both Great Danes and Irish wolfhounds the step between 
beauty and the reverse is narrow. A few structural defects, 
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VIVIEN, CH. PAMPA, CH. PIBE AND CH. PLAZA OF OUBOROUGH. 


legs gone awry in the rearing, a sloppy carriage, and the potential 
champion descends to the commonplace, whatever his breeding. 
It does not need as many faults as the ‘‘ damnations ”’ mentioned 
by Browning to cast a dog into outer darkness. 


There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails. 
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CH. PLAZA OF OUBOROUGH, 





At his best, the Great Dane—we will speak of him first— 
is a noble creature, having an outlook, fearless without trucu- 
lence, that earns our admiration. He should have size devoid 
of clumsiness. His movements are easy and graceful, thos: 
of a hunting dog that can cover a lot of ground as he gallops. 
His head, carried well up on a neck that is long, well arched, 
and free from loose skin. As the accepted standard explains, 
“elegance of outline and grace of form are most essential to a 
Dane; size is absolutely necessary ; but there must be the 
alertness of expression and briskness of movement without 
which the Dane 
character is lost. 
He should have 
a look of dash and 
daring, of being 
ready to go any- 
where and do any- 
thing.”’ In short, 
he should have 
the bearing of a 
well bred man, 
who knows how 
to enter a room 
without display- 
ing self-conscious- 
ness. 

For a_ few 
years after the 
war the _ state 
into which Great 
Danes had fallen 
was the source of 
much concern. 
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Lured by their striking appearance, and probably also 
by the difficulties in the way, he began with harlequins, giving 
an earnest of his intention by buying, in 1921, for a considerable 
sum the dog known as Pennington Flasher. Then came in 
quick succession Ch. Rufflyn Talisman, Ch. Marcus of Walsall 
and Ch. Magpie of Etive. He is still waiting, however, the 
turn of Fortune’s wheel that will enable him to produce a champion 
of this variety, so high is the percentage of failures. Litters 
of harlequins may contain all colours except the correct, including 
merles ; and if one does come with the proper marking, it may 
not be good 
enough in other 
respects. They are 
not like grey 
horses, which we 
expect to get if 
both parents are 
ofthe pattern, and 
may get if only 
one is. Harlequin 
mated to _harle- 
quin may throw 
puppies of the 
desired marking, 
or they may not, 
and the time 
comes when one 
has recourse to a 
black. Whatever 
may be the reason, 
we have to accept 
the fact that har- 
lequin breeding is 





Public taste had 
set in emphatic- 
ally in the direc- 
tion of the smaller 
breeds, which were less expensive to keep and could be taken 
about to shows more conveniently. The numbers must have 
been reduced to a minimum, most of the older breeders having 
given up their kennels, and then, at the opportune moment, 
Mr. J. V. Rank appeared asa recruit. A strenuous and successful 
man of business, he was not likely to be discouraged by a task 
that would have made most men despondent, and he threw so 
much energy into the pursuit that in a comparatively short 
time he has owned fifteen champions, of which seven were 
bred and reared in the Ouborough kennels. Three years had 
to pass before he made one of his own breeding a champion, 
after which honours came in profusion. 


ALL THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. 


CH. CHULAINN CONNACHT, 





A LITTER OF FIVE WEEK OLD GREAT DANES. 








a lottery. What 
we want to see is 
a dog with a white 
body on which are 
superimposed large irregularly shaped black or grey patches, 
preferably black. 

I do not profess to offer any explanation of these eccentri- 
cities, beyond saying that colour-breeding is a Puckish thing that 
often results in the unexpected. It cannot be because white- 
and-black Great Danes are a modern innovation. Sydenham 
Edwards’ Cynographia Brittanica, published about 1800, con- 
tained illustrations of a harlequin and a merle, and if you turn 
to Velazquez’ painting of the dwarf of Philip IV, you will see 
a big black dog of the Great Dane type, with white chest and 
stockings, and a white blaze and muzzle. His portrait of the 
Infante Don Fernando, dressed for the chase, shows also a 
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fawn Dane which had beautiful shoulders and 
front. 

Mr. Rank has not had to experience similar 
disappointments in fawns and brindles. Seven 
champions of these colours may be met in his 
kennels at South Nutfield to-day, and several 
others that are on the way to the distinction. 
The home stock having become so sadly depleted 
when he began, he had perforce to go abroad 
for some of his material. His foreign purchases 
having been made judiciously with due regard 
to blood lines, he has been able to use them 
satisfactorily with the native dogs, in this manner 
building up a strain of his own that has distinc- 
tive characters. The kennels have been largely 
drawn upon by American breeders. One of his 
dogs a short time ago was re-sold in the United 
States for £500. For the sake of the breed he 
is always anxious to encourage beginners, and 
anyone who really wishes to learn is welcomed 
at his kennels without being under any obligation 
to buy. 

Mr. Rank, being really fond of big dogs 
with brains, has added Irish wolfhounds to his 
establishment. The two breeds run well together, 
and afford an interesting contrast in rugged 
impressiveness and clean-cut grace of outline. 
Hitherto distemper among the Hibernian dogs 
has frustrated his hopes of a champion bred 
at home, though they must surely reach fruition 
with such foundations. In 1925 he purchased 

] r y Ch. Clodagh of Ouborough, a truly great bitch, 
ee ee en ee followed in succession by Ch. Acushla of Ou- 
borough, Ch. Chulainn Connacht and Ch. Harbury 
Brinda. Brinda has great size combined with 
quality and character. It is unusual for one of 
these dogs to be adjudged the best of all breeds 
at a championship show, but she has done it on 
several occasions, being just the sort to meet 
with the approval of men who examine form 
meticulously. It was one of the Ouborough dogs 
that was chosen for presentation to Princess 
Mary when she visited Ireland, and the Sultan 
of Muscat took one back with him at the end 

of last year. 

Let us turn to generalities for a moment. 
Having been a close student of Great Danes 
during most of the present century, I must 
admit that the immediate post-war dogs gave 
indications of a retrogression that was disturbing, 
to say the least. Backs were long and slack, 
fronts and hindquarters indifferent, and ears 
heavy. The transformation that has occurred, 
however, is most encouraging, and we now have 
dogs that can be compared favourably with those 
of the past, if we exclude two or three outstanding 
specimens, of which Mrs. Horsfall’s Ch. Hannibal 
of Redgrave was the most notable. I have 
never fallen into the Jaudator temporis acti 
attitude, believing that the present abounds 
in interest and promise, either in dogs or human 
affairs. 

The personnel of breeders has changed 
much, though some of the older enthusiasts are 
carrying on the good work with zest and ability. 
One or two of them with limited stock are breed- 
ing dogs of high character. The advent of new 
breeders on an extensive scale has been the means 
of tightening up competition and preventing us 
from having to place reliance upon one or two 
kennels. The consequences of this rivalry are 
shown in the increased entries at shows, Great 
Danes now making an imposing display worthy 
of their palmiest days. 1 am not sure that the 
general public gives as much heed to them as 
companion dogs as used to be the case, but, after 
all, they follow more or less the fashion set by 
exhibitors, and it cannot be long before the breed 
attains a wider distribution. 

These dogs are really very tractable and 
easily controlled, if people know how to educate 
them in their puppyhood. Mrs. Rank manages 
to show the Ouborough dogs with a good deal 
of skill, which would not be possible if they 
were not amenable to training. The fact is, 
they are sensible and companionable, and, given 
temperaments of this kind to work upon, the 
owner is entirely responsible if dogs grow up 
unsatisfactorily. Great Danes are by no means 
new to England. In the first half of last century 
Richardson, a sound authority, wrote: ‘“‘ This 
is, I think, the largest dog in existence, and it 
is likewise decidedly the most serviceable as 
a destroyer of the wolf and the boar. In this 

Copyright. country he is but seldom seen in a state of purity ; 
A HANDSOME BRINDLE: CH. PAMPA OF OUBOROUGH. and is, in any case, seldom recognised as what 
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he really is. The Dane rarely stands 
less than 30ins. in height at the 
shoulder, and usually more. .. . 
The finest dog of this breed I ever saw 
was the celebrated Hector, the property 
of His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Hector stood 32ins. at the shoulder, and 
when I sawhim he was about eighteen 
years old, and his legs had begun to 
give way and his back to fall in; so 
that I should say when a young dog 
he stood at least an inch-and-a-half 
higher. 

As far as I can discover, the dogs 
then in vogue were of the very heavy 
type; powerful, strong in bone, capa- 
cious in rib measurement, and strong 
in* hindquarters. My older readers 
will remember the striking creatures 
that were often photographed with 
Prince Bismarck. Whether the Ulmer 
dogs, the boarhounds and Great Danes 
were different breeds or varieties of 
the same breed I am unable to say. 
Opinions differ. Anyhow, attempts 
were made to call them all the German 
mastifi. The unity of national feeling 
in Germany that followed the Franco- 
Prussian War found expression in the 
desire to establish them as the national TIP OF OUBOROUGH. 
breed. Our modern importations, whence 
the present race springs, began about 
1877, stimulated by the growing ten- 
dency to promote shows. Photographs 
indicate that these earlier dogs were 
heavy, fierce, and shorter in head, with 
ears more closely cropped than modern 
fashion practises. 

They probably came from the north 
of Germany, those of the south having 
been lighter and built on more elegant 
lines, and a fusion of the two gave us 
what we now know. Those with which > 
we have been familiar fo1 the best part 
of this century certainly appeal to me 
more than their predecessors, which 
may have been imposing, but they lacked 
the more pleasing expression and graceful 
outline now exhibited. In one respect, 
perhaps, they were superior, being 
shorter in the back, and therefore more 
symmetrical. In seeking to get longer 
heads we may have encouraged inadver- 
tently the production of longer backs 
as well, since the two things go together. 
By aiming to achieve length of head 
combined with shortness of back we 
are working against nature. 

Some authorities, arguing that the 
Great Dane as well as the mastiff are 
descended from the Molossian, contend 
that the breed was brought into England 
by the Saxons for the purpose of hunting ONE OF THE BEST IRISH WOLFHOUNDS: CH. HARBURY BRINDA. 
the wild boar, and it is more than likely 
that at one time it was confused with 

‘the Irish wolfhound. The powerful 
greyhound, however, said by Strabo 
to have been common among the Celts 
and Picts, might easily have been the 
progenitor of the wolf dog. I have 
never yet been able to discover how 
the Great Dane became associated with 
Denmark, though I can bring evidence 
to prove that the name has been in 
use for nearly two centuries. I dare say 
Jean Jacques Rousseau’s fReveries of 
the Solitary Walkey is not as much read 
as his Confessions, which may account 
for the fact that writers upon the breed 
have missed some significant passages. 
Under date October 24th, 1776, he 
writes: “‘ As I was on the descent of 
Menil-montant, just opposite the Galant, 
Jardinier, some people that walked 
before me having suddenly turned aside, 
I saw a large Danish dog rushing towards 
me. He was running with his utmost 
swiftness before a coach, and had 
neither time to stop his speed or turn 
aside when he perceived me in his 
way.” In trying to escape by leaping, 
Rousseau was thrown heavily to the 
ground and rendered unconscious. 

A curious survival of old terms 


still lingers when the Germans occasion- 
ally call the harlequins “ tiger’’ dogs. A DOG OF MANY INCHES: CH, CHULAINN CONNACHT. 
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One would imagine more sense in the word if it were applied 
to the brindles, but, in its present use, it has the sanction 
of custom. Césare de Saussure, the Swiss writer, who has 
given us such an entertaining picture of England under 
the first Georges, was on his way to us in 1725 when he 
inspected the stables of the Archbishop at Bonn. There 
he saw many fine horses, some of which ‘“‘ were curious 
animals spotted like tigers, white with black spots all over 
their bodies.”” A “tiger’’ horse in Germany to-day means one 
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that is spotted with black, in contradistinction to a piebald. 
British breeders, after giving much attention to shape and 
type, came to the conclusion that importance might also be 
attached to colour, and a dog is now esteemed most that is 
attractive in this respect. Certainly, colour does improve the 
appearance, other things being equal, and there is no reason 
why beauty should not weigh with the judges, so long as we 
have soundness, type, and the proper formation. It adds more 
zest to the task of breeding. A. CROXTON SMITH. 





AT THE 


A FUNCTION 


VERYBODY knows that dramatic criticism has two 
functions, the first being to tell people what plays to 
see, the second to provide the material which the historian 
of the future may use as the basis of his survey. But 
there is also a third function, which is to give the 
measure, and so keep up the standard of great acting. Let 
me give an illustration of what I mean—an illustration which 
I shall take from the films. There are at the present moment, 
to my way of thinking, two great film-actors—Chaplin and 
Emil ‘Jannings. And I have seen two women players whom I 
should regard as first class. These are Francesca Bertini and 
Lillian Gish. The point is that the films, the actual feet of 
celluloid enshrining the genius of these players, will still continue 
to exist as long as celluloid refuses to perish—and even when it 
does I suppose that copies can be made—with the result that 
when the successors to these great artists arrive you will be 
able to measure their genius by the standard of accepted 
greatness. 
Now, whenever somebody comes up to me and pretends that 
Mea Culpa is a great actress, I shut them up at once by saying : 
‘Ah, but you should have seen Mrs. Kendal!” And that, 
of course, is the end of the argument. But in the films such 
a statement can only be the beginning of the argument, for 
a hundred years hence people will still be able to see the great 
film stars of previous generations. It is possible, of course, 
that in future the “ talkies” will be so perfected that players 
will be heard using their own natural voices instead of what 
Mr. E. V. Lucas has so aptly described as the bellowings of 
sea-lions. If and when that happens, why then it may be 
possible to preserve records of a Bernhardt, an Ellen Terry, 
a Henry Irving, a Réjane, a Coquelin and a Duse sufficiently 
good to show what these great ones have been like. But up 
to the present that machinery hardly exists. Somewhere 
there are a few feet of celluloid showing Bernhardt in her old 
age, and I have a gramophone record twenty years old in which 
I can just hear something of the marvellous voice. The record 
gives on its better side the great speech in “‘ Phédre ”’ beginning : 
“Qui, prince, je languis, je brile pour Thésée.” Now, say 
that at some future date somebody else has the temerity to 
essay the réle of Phedre. At once the question will be asked : 
Is the new Phedre as lovely and as pitiful and as tragic as the 
old? Writing in 1880, the late W. T. Arnold compared 
Bernhardt’s Phédre with that of Rachel. He said: ‘“ The 
great Phédre has hitherto been that of Rachel. It is useless 
to dilate upon Rachel’s tragic power. Her performance alike 
in the second and the fourth acts is declared by all competent 
critics to have been all but perfection. The doubtful question 
is rather whether she was capable of rendering the tenderness 
and the infinite piteousness of the hapless woman as she rendered 
her transports of passion. We can conceive Rachel as having 
been better than Mme. Bernhardt in the denunciation of none, 
and, indeed, M. Sarcey intimates that she was so.” But then 
Arnold went on to cite other parts of the play, of which he 
said: “‘ The inexpressible tenderness with which those lines 
were sighed rather than spoken was all Mme. Bernhardt’s 
own.” And, again: “There were passages which Mme. 
Bernhardt marked with the most personal and enduring charm 
and in these we cannot believe that she has not surpassed her 
forerunners.” Note that Arnold says: ‘‘ We cannot believe.” 
But my record, my gramophone record, largely does away 
with this question of belief, and does away, too, with the 
question of personal opinion. It may be that some actress 
of the future will, by her beauty of face and voice and gesture, 
affect future playgoers as my generation was affected by 
Bernhardt. I do not think it will be so affected, though it is 
always possible that it may. But this I know, that such a Phédre 
who is to convince me that she is the equal of Bernhardt will 
have to give to the speech beginning “‘ Oui, prince, je languis, 
je braile pour Thésée ” as much contour and melody, as 
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much nobility of outline, and as much beauty of detail as 
are enshrined in that old record. 

Further—and this is an absolute test which admits of 
no opinion—Will the actress of the future be able to manage 
her breathing as Bernhardt did, and still does, in this speech ? 
One may think that this is a foolish point. But I believe, 
and will maintain, otherwise. I do not know any living actress 
with sufficient technical skill to run together the three lines 
beginning “‘ Cette noble pudeur ” without pausing for 
breath. It is easy to talk a lot of nonsense about interpretation 
and all that sort of thing. But when next I go to see “‘ Phédre ” 
be sure that I shall, metaphorically speaking, take my o'd 
record to the theatre with me, and that one of my tests for the 
new actress will be the way she manages her breathing in this 
speech. The third function of criticism, then, is to perform as 
nearly as it can the function of the gramophone record. The 
reader may ask, and quite rightly ask, how this is to be done. 
Say that there is question of Mr. Charles Laughton. It is 
possible that a very young critic who has never seen a great 
comedian will be so stirred by the art of Mr. Laughton as to 
acclaim him as a great comedian. But such judgment is not 
really worth more than uneducated judgment in any other 
art. What would you think of a musical critic pronouncing 
a new symphony to be great if you knew that the critic had 
never heard any of the symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven or 
Brahms ? What would you think of a young art critic who 
hailed a new painter as great without ever having seen a Titian 
or a Rubens, a Rembrandt or a Picasso? Of course, these 
young critics might be right, but should not we feel safer if 
we knew that their minds were furnished with standards of 
comparison ? The puling critic who has just left his university 
and hails Mr. Laughton as a great comedian cannot impress 
me with the same authority as the older critic who remembers, 
say, Coquelin. But since the day is coming when nobody 
will remember Coquelin, this is just where what I have called 
the third function of criticism comes in. 

The late C. E. Montague wrote this of Coquelin : “‘ Coquelin 
acted with a vehemence of life that no one had thought of 
before ; his energy of comic conception amounted to discovery ; 
Prometheus-like, he lit new kinds of fire for Europe to sit at. 
Everything he acted was exciting; abounding life in people 
always is : and other acting, seen beside his, sank to the dimness 
of old photographs ; it faded in that sunlight. And, like all 
sunlight, this was benign. It shone with a divine inequity, 
on the just and the unjust. He would act a character like 
the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ with no abating of its mean- 
nesses and absurdities; no one, indeed, explored them so 
exhaustively ; and yet he invested the man with a quality of 
comradeship with the spectator in the joint wonder of being 
alive. He would make you see characters, otherwise mean 
and poor, as one sees a child that is naughty with redeeming 
ardour. His scamps and misers, with their robust faith in 
the life of roguery or parsimony, might have put shame into 
men who lived straight, but not with a will. All the ways 
that he saw people live were salt to his zest; when he acted, 
this relish of his overflowed him and flooded you, and you saw 
all your kind with a new, delighted sense of the piquancy of 
our great venture on the earth.” This is only one paragraph 
of Montague’s great eulogy, the whole of which constitutes, 
in the sense in which I am employing the word, the perfect 
gramophone record. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL. 


THE INFINITE SHOEBLACK.—Globe. 
‘He follers her about, he makes hisself a sort o’ servant to her, 
he loses in a great measure his relish for his wittles.”—Mr. Peggotty, 
Chapter XX1I. 

A Cup oF KINpDNEss.—Aldwych. 
“It'll do ye more good than pints of liniment.”—Clara Peggotty, 
Chapter XXI. 
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MR. LIONEL EDWARDS AGAIN 


R. LIONEL EDWARDS has done (as they say) it 
again, and he has done it with an almost infinite 
variety, As to the “done it,’”’ or, to put the thing 
more soberly, the triumphant success of Mr. Edwards’ 
June exhibition at the Sporting Gallery, there can 
be no two opinions. There is a nervousness proper to those 
who go to see the pictures of an artist for whose work they 
themselves have an almost prejudiced admiration. It is a 
nervousness of the order which sets us, as children, stiffly 
listening to the political speeches of father or, a little later, 
to the flower-show “ opening ”’ of our aunt, or, in ripest years, 
to the explanations of our friend, made from the witness box, 
if not the dock. Will our friend succeed in making the best 
possible explanation from the dock? Will aunt, after all, 
not forget to end her opening of the flower show by saying that 
the flower show is open? Is there a risk that someone will get 


A HUNTING MORNING: 


a little restive as father, on the platform, develops his theme ? 
Is it conceivable that someone might boo ? 

I heard no booing as I entered the Sporting Gallery in 
King Street (near Covent Garden). Indeed, early as my visit 
was paid, the frames of these pictures had already broken out 
into a positive rash of those red spots which are the most solid 
mark of a public approval. That (purchasing) mark of approval 
is a thing not to be despised. What the public approves to 
that extent has almost invariably some quality of greatness 
about it—and spcrt-loving people only approve (to that extent) 
the pictures which show them both the actualities and the 
beauties of their sport. In the present exhibition sport-loving 
people have a wide choice. It is an exhibition of English, 
Scottish and Irish Hunting Countries ‘‘and other Sporting 
Scenes.”’ The ‘‘ other scenes’ range from a hind and her calf 
on a cloud-driven mountain top to ‘‘ Moorish Beaters, Tangier.”’ 
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The “infinite variety ’”’ of the artist is shown in both the 
countries and the other scenes. And if Mr, Edwards still shows 
us all the things which we have come to look for in his painting, 
does he not now begin to show us even something beyond what 
he has given us in the past ? In the hunting pictures we have 
still that individual portraiture which shows us every horse as 
he is—that is to say, different from every other horse. Every 
sporting artist, if he is to be successful, must show varying 








types of horses, and every successful sporting a:tist does so. 
But Mr. Edwards does not show us “types ”’ at all: he shows 
us, so to speak, that big black horse of George’s and that nappy 
chestnut of Mrs. Yumm’s, and that well bred one which Hoone 
bought in Ireland—and a hundred, or more nearly a thousand, 
others of definitely individual horses. And he shows them 
doing what horses out hunting do: he shows a horse baulking 
at a deep Meath ditch, and another horse landing with a scramble 
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on the other side. There is no trash of artistic “ sug- 
gestion’’ in that other horse. We are not given a 
mess of streakish lines and left to imagine what that 
other horse 7s really doing. We can see quite clearly 
that that other horse has only just succeeded in 
landing on the top of that farther bank—and that 
he himself is not yet certain that he has landed there 
safely. We can see it in the eye of that other horse 
as, ears back, he thrusts for foothold; and we can 
see it in his tail, working to give him balance. 

All this—with a richness and, particularly, a 

depth of colour—we have become accustomed to 
expect from Mr. Lionel Edwards, together with an 
eye for the particular beauties and features of a 
given countryside. But there is something beyond 
this, and it is a something which sets us guessing 
is to which of this artist’s pictures will be preferred 
in twenty or thirty years’ time? That is, no doubt, 
. collector’s problem, and Mr. Lionel Edwards’ 
ncreasing variety of both subject and treatment 
s setting the collector a stiffish problem. In part, 
of course, that ‘“‘something extra’”’ is something 
‘xtra English, as in the ‘‘ Hunting Morning, Shelborne 
castle’’ (here reproduced). In that leisurely, yet 
yusinesslike setting out, in the solid beauty and 
he lines of that gateway and its pillars, in the per- 
ection of the horses—here is something of the essence 
f England, to be collected up and prized. Let us 
sive a hint to collectors, and then leave them to 
make their own obstinate choices for themselves. 
Or let us forget altogether about collectors and their 
cwenty and thirty years hence, and go ourselves 
to have a look at pictures 6 and 49 of this exhibition. 
No. 6 is “A Point to Point Meeting of the Royal 
-alpé Hunt,” and No. 49 ‘The Earth Stopper’ 
of that same Hunt. The point to point view is of 
horsemen making their way through a glory of 
gorse in bloom down to the start. These are English 
horsemen, and, watching them, are English men 
and women with their English clothes and shooting 
sticks. But also watching them are guccho figures 
of the horsemen of the locality, with their stiff- 
brimmed, low-crowned hats and loose clothes, sitting 
their knobbly steeds. If their’s is a critical attitude 
to English horsemen and horsemanship, and if their 
enthusiasm (if any) is largely and easily suppressed— 
there is nothing suppressed about this small boy 
who has climbed up behind one of them as he sits 
on his horse in judgment. In the “ Earth Stopper,” 
too, we find a man whose notions of an earth-stopper’s 
status are not to be limited by any English ideas on 
the subject. I could wish that every earth-stopper 
in England might ride forth in this way, a figure 
of pride, mounted. It might in England be thought 
desirable to decrease the size of his spurs for him 
and increase the size of his horse, but we should be 
glad enough if in England we could make of our 
earth-stoppers such figures of pride. Do not miss 
those pictures at the Sporting Gallery, and while 
you are in Tangier (at the Sporting Gallery) have a 
look at ‘‘ Pigsticking’’ in Tangier, also at the fearsome 
figures of the ‘“ Moorish Beaters ’’ firing their long rifle 
feu-de-joie as the great tusked boar breaks downhill 
from the gorse with those lean hounds at his flanks. 
On our way home let us take one last view of foreign 
parts—in Gibraltar. This view, with the jag of 
the Rock in background and the curl of the racecourse 
below it, that is a view familiar to us in a hundred 
photographs. But this picture of a race, with that 
leading jockey swinging forward over his reaching 
horse’s withers, that is a thing which no photograph 
will show us in just this way. We look back to 
the jag of the rock behind him, and now we can 
see, too, in the colours of the rock face, things which 
no photograph will show us. 

And then come back to England. Shall we 
go back in August and hurry up to Scotland—take 
“The Midday Rest: above Loch Ness?” That is 
a picture of ease and hurry-left-behind. I should 
be glad to be sitting as this man is sitting, high on 
the hill, among the heather—with those two red 
setters and the black retriever bearing him adequate 
company. Or would you rather make a more bustling 
return—to ‘‘ The Quorn at Shoby Cross-Roads?’’ Here 
is the real thing, with horses, horsemen and horse- 
women all among the cars, with the chance motor 
cyclist, leather-coated, and with the unobtrusive 
policeman—doing his necessary bit to reconcile 
the age-long demands of hunting with the now equally 
pressing, more modern, requirements of King’s 
highway. If we would take a single figure from 
a hunting crowd and submit him to more detailed 
examination, then let us take the figure of ‘“‘ host’ or 
that of ‘The Whip” in the Gallery. Here we have a 
necessary reminder that there remains a condition 
of stamina-and-character-searching discomfort in 
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this hunting of to-day such as those who only see luxury at 
the meet might not suppose to exist. And the ‘‘ Punchestown ”’ 
bank is another reminder—that a man on a horse can have 
experience as thrilling, and perhaps as dangerous, as any in 
the world to-day. 

Mr. Edwards brings together the world of to-day and 
of yesterday in the dark ‘‘Ghosts”’ painting of No. 36. A large 
and lumberingly powerful touring car stands empty in the 
darkness before the inn of a narrow county town street. And 
past it, packed with passengers, goes the shadow of the mail 
coach, white outlined, speeding with salutations on a night 
journey of a hundred years ago. If you do not care for ghosts 
and would come out into the sunshine again, then a title of 
“Democracy ”’ (31) may bring you out with another kind of shiver. 
If Democracy is a title for an England of to-morrow, who shall 
play the pig (and who shall be the ducks) of the democratic 
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picture ? Perhaps it is enough to see in this quiet landscape 
picture something more of that essence of England which belongs 
neither to yesterday nor to-day nor to-morrow, but has helped 
to keep it safe for all time. 

No! Admirers of this artist’s painting need have no fea: 
lest this June exhibition should either fail to show us anythin; 
new, or, in showing the new, let slip the old. To take a sing), 
example, there is enough of horses and horsemanship packed int: 
the picture of ‘‘ The Collecting Ring ’”’ to satisfy the most greed) 
and exacting of us. ‘And if (insisting on a new element ii 
Mr. Lionel Edwards’ painting) we would find a picture in whicl 
new and old meet—then we shall nowhere find it better expressex 
than in the painting of ‘‘Scutton Mere.” “‘ He’s done it again!’ 
we bellow exultingly as we turn back from that “‘ March Day 
with the West Norfolk ’’ for the drabber world of King Street 
Covent Garden. GP. OB. 


THE DIARY OF A MIDLAND FARMER—MAY 


HIS “milk” business is most fascinating to a farmer— 

or it is so to me. Fascinating and also, financially, of 

the first importance; and I cannot understand the 

people who persist in regarding milk-recording as a 

waste of money and time. Taking three of our own 

cows which have completed their lactation periods during this 

month, I learn from our records that Madeline III has 

averaged some 900 gallons of milk for each of the past seven 

years ; that Tulip has given over I,o00 gallons in her second 

lactation ; and that Meadows has only given about 500 in her 

first. This gives me quite a personal interest in Madeline, 

Tulip and Meadows: it also gives me a shrewd idea of whether 
Madeline, Tulip and Meadows are a paying proposition. 

Milk-production raises many problems-—and at the moment 

I am concerned with the engrossing one of fat-percentages. 

The times of milking are a part of the problem. The ideal is 

to milk at equal intervals, but this (which can seldom be possible) 

is out of the question in our case. Our milk has to catch a train 

at 5 p.m., and our milking times are 6.30 in the morning and 

3.30 in the afternoon. Undoubtedly, at certain seasons, uneven 





FASCINATING TO A FARMER.” 


hours of milking are a direct cause of fat deficiency in the morning’s 
milk—especially when cows are turned out at grass and flushec 
in their yield. Our cows had been going out for daily grazing 
for some time past: it was on May roth that they were firs 

ieft out for all of the day-and throughout the night. On th 
morning of the 11th the “ fat content ’’ had dropped to 3.0 pe 

cent. (from a previous ten days’ average of 3.35). It has sinc 
been as low as 2.8. On no morning has it been higher than 3.1. 
From May 11th to the 31st the average has been 2.97—against 
that first ten days’ average of 3.35. 

For all this there was consolation in learning (from a Ministry 
of Agriculture recent report on milk composition) that the 
fluctuation had been general. There was more solid consolation 
in finding that, to meet the morning deficiency, the evening average 
showed an zmprovement for the final twenty-one days of May, 
as compared with the first ten. I had feared that the herd 
deficiency would have occurred in both milkings; also, that 
it might be due to the giving of a “ production ration’ of con- 
centrates only to those cows which were yielding over three gallons 
daily while at grass. Actually, the evening per centage has 
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increased from 4.175 to 4.38—the evening average for May 
11th to the 31st. It seems probable (but I cannot be certain of 
it) that the cold nights have caused fat-deficiency in the morning 
milk, and that it is the warm days which have restored the 
percentage. The restoration is not so satisfactory as might be 
supposed. Our milk is Grade A and sold (for bottling) at Is. r}d. 
a gallon. Thé daily average is well above the legal minimum, 
but the low morning fat content does not make for increased 
trade. If to equalise the milking periods is the solution, a 
milking machine would get rid of some of the labour difficulties 
which any attempt to equalise would raise. But no milking 
machine will prevent that evening train from leaving at 5.0 p.m. 
The problem remains a problem. 

So much for cows. Pigs have been much better behaved. 
Bacon is soaring and pork is paying; and the market shows 
no tendency to fall, as yet. Our pig-moan is that we could 
do with a lot more of them. Foodstuffs are appreciably cheaper 
than last month. I have bought sharps at £1 per ton less money 
than I paid in April—a fall which is said to be due to the fact 
that, with rising prices for pork and bacon, there have been 
heavy killings during Apriland May. This has meant a reduced 
demand for milling offals. We are doing what we can to increase 
the herd, and I have bought three pedigree Middle White gilts 
and a Middle White boar. Incidentally, it happened that I 
paved the way to this purchase last autumn—when I advised 
a friend to buy pigs to clean up a neglected orchard for him. 
Pigs were then cheap, and this warranted a purchase of some 
exceptionally well-bred stock, obtained at the dispersal sale 
of a famous breeder. Iam now able to buy some of their progeny, 
and my friend’s orchard is no longer a wilderness. Let us once 
more praise the pigs. 

As to root crops, some six acres of sugar beet were sown 
on the 3rd and 4th, and by the end of the month had made such 
progress as to be ready for singling. In previous years we have 
grown the beet in rows 18 inches apart. The factories prefer 
the 18 inch rows, but our horseman prefers the 21 inch—when 
his large hoofed horses do much less damage in trampling on 
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the beet while hoeing. So this year we agreed to the horseman’s 
suggestion and sowed the rows 21 inches. During the last week 
of May the five and a half acres of mangolds have been singled, 
and also half the marrow-stemmed kale. The experiment of 
drilling the cabbage seed and chopping out—instead of growing 
the plants in a seed bed and transplanting—has turned out quite 
a success. 

The last stack of wheat has been thrashed. This was ot 
the Little Goss variety and gave just over five quarters per 
acre for a field of ten acres. Should one sell home-grown cereals 
this year? A few months ago the rumours were that wheat 
would slump considerably. This slump has not occurred: 
the demand from poultry keepers maintains the price at 43s. 
to 44s. per quarter of 504lb. I shall retain about half my wheat 
for home-feeding to cows and pigs. The rest will be sold for 
poultry food. 

I have been to Scotland this month. Throughout the entire 
journey (from the Midlands to Edinburgh) the pastures, in the 
third week of May, showed very little growth. The spring corn 
crops were backward and a good many poor “takes’”’ were 
to be seen. Rivers and brooks in parts normally noted for their 
abundance of rain, were running dry. There are things to be 
learnt and noted on a journey such as this, and in Cumberland 
and Westmorland I noted the good cattle, characteristic of their 
district. In Scotland a good many of the herds were mixed, 
but I did see (at Scotsdyke) a grazing herd of Belted Galloways 
which made a pleasing picture as we passed them in the train. 
We passed, too, large areas of upland pasture, much of which 
could, surely, be vastly improved if taken inhand? Green fields 
abutting on the open heath testify to the capacity forimprovement. 

And the immediate future ? A light hay crop seems a safe 
prophecy. ‘‘ Water in May is bread al] the year ’’—but, here 
in the Midlands, we have only had one really good fall of rain 
during the whole of this month of May. The oak is out before 
the ash and, so far, the rain shows no sign of splashing. My 
personal (if gloomy) belief is that the rain will come when least 
wanted—at haytime and harvest. 





MEN OF THE EIGHTEEN HUNDREDS 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


st LLMAN of Glynde loved a day with his lemon-and- 
white beagles.’’ Where is the man who, having read 
that opening sentence, will throw the book back on 
the stall and save his shilling ? Certainly not I: and 
that is why I am the proud possessor of Saddle and 
Sirloin ; or, English Farm and Sporting Worthies, by ‘‘ The Druid,” 
and because I do not think it is as well known as it should be, 
and although I am nine years late, I am going to write its 
jubilee review. 

On the title page are two steel engravings, one of Henry 
Handley Esquire, a founder of the Royal Agricultural Society 
and President of the British Meeting, the other of John Grey 
of Dilston, ‘‘ The Black Prince of the North,’’ who canvassed for 
Reform with two ribs fractured, and denounced the Corn Laws 
when Bright and Cobden were boys. It was said of him that 
“no man had a finer eye to hounds, or better hands and nerve, 
whether on Rose of Raby or ‘ the flyer which stands in the stall 
at the top,’ ”’ and his last words were ‘‘ My wants are few, very 
few.’”’ Must I confess it ? 1 did not know these and many other 
things about John Grey of Dilston when I first looked at the 
engraving of the sturdy old man with his fringe of beard. I have 
learnt prodigiously from this simple record of local heroes. 

Now and again, of course, a name is familiar. There is 
much akout John Gully, who twice defeated Bob Gregson and 
shared the honour of being beaten by the Game Chicken with 
no less a person than Jem Belcher himself. But ‘“ The Druid” 
is more concerned with Gully as a bookmaker, surely the most 
famous of all bookmakers, and with those days when he had given 
up the Ring and his next venture, The Plough in Carey Street, 
and made a fortune sufficient to buy Ware Park in Hertfordshire 
and settle down as a country gentleman. Miles, in ‘‘ Pugilistica,”’ 
you will remember, has a spirited defence of Gully’s right to sit 
for Pontefract, since, though his father was a butcher, he was 
“a master butcher of respectability,’ like, Miles is confident to 
add, Cardinal Wolsey’s ; and he extracts a fine account from the 
Morning Chronicle of how the “ Fancy’’ went to see John’s 
second fight with Gregson. 

But let me, rather, shine my poor light on less remembered 
names. What of the post-boys of the Great North Road ? 
There was one, Jack Story of The Crown at Penrith, who rode 
108 miles—twice to Carlisle and back and once to Keswick— 
in one day when he was past seventy. And there were those who 
carried the lovers to Gretna Green, the lovers whose generosity 
increased with their fervour, so that a sort of private clearing 
had to be established and the fees of a good “‘ love job’”’ passed 
down the road and equalised. 

The greatest of the love postilions was Jack Ainslie of 
the Bush, where Mrs. Holmes was landlady. ‘‘ To have him 
in his yellow cord jacket on the near wheeler, was worth as many 
points to the lovers as it was to an attorney for the plaintiff to 
retain Garrow or Follet.’”’ (And who exactly were Garrow and 
Follet ? Do their nicmories linger in the Inns of Court ?) ‘‘ The 


Druid ”’ tells good stories of Jack, but none that is more compact 
with the stuff of romance than that of how he once outwitted a 
chasing mother and witnessed for a bridegroom who was to fal: 
next year at Waterloo. This Jack was ‘“‘a civil old fellow, 
perhaps five feet seven if he was stretched out, and with such 
nice crocked legs.”’ 

I wish ‘‘ The Druid ”’ had more to tell us of Cotton, a clergy- 
man of Kew, who had his dog and gun waiting for him at the 
vestry door during service, and shot snipe in his surplice at 
snow-time. There is the touch of Mytton about that. But he 
does not starve us of information on Sir Tatton Sykes of Sledmere, 
a familiar figure throughout Yorkshire in his old-fashioned long 
straight-cut black coat, ample frill, beaver gloves, expansive 
umbrella, drab breeches and mahogany tops, ‘“‘ which were quite 
as much part and parcel of the constitution as ‘ Old Glorys.’ ”’ 
He had seen every St. Leger but Charles XII’s since he was 
fourteen, though he nearly missed Blacklock’s by riding 720 miles 
to Aberdeen for a mount on Kutusoff with nothing but a clean 
shirt and a razor for baggage ; he slashed his own hedges ; helped 
to dig the big pond in his park; drove his first lot of Leicester 
ewes a three days’ journey from Lincoln to Barton Ferry ; learnt 
the fistic art from Gentleman Jackson and Jem Belcher; and 
when he was young he once caught a glimpse of Dr. Johnson. 
He nurtured himself for all this on ale and apple pie. Every 
morning Sir Tatton got up at halt-past five, shaved himself in 
cold water and washed his head. Then he went into the 
library in his dressing-gown, slippers and breeches, and walked 
four miles. The library was goft. long, and he calculated his 
walk by placing a piece of silver on a table at one end every 
time he returned to it. He was a man who had shaken hands 
with Tom Sayers and ridden his Colwick black out of the Eddle- 
therpe Paddock when he and his horse together numbered 
108 years, and he died in ’63, full of memories of those ‘‘ Sykes 
Goneaway ”’ days when he had hunted all the York country from 
Spurn Point to Coxwold. 

These are fine rich tales of hardy men, not so very long since 
dead, though the mould in which they were cast seems now quite 
broken, of horses and cattle and the countryside. They belong 
to a past which is in our blood, but rarely before our eyes; this 
record of their doings should be in every farm and country house 
as a sign and a symbol that our heritage is not the automobile 
nor our native pastime the picture palace. I dare not go so far 
as to say that, if we had been meant to go on wheels, we should 
have been given wheels, but I will say that we were obviously 
meant to go on our feet, and, as the sergeant-major remarked, 
the part between a horse’s head and its tail is obviously meant 
for a saddle. But I suppose that, however passionately a few 
of us may detest the motor car, the destiny of history must work 
its will and the country be put farther and farther out of all our 
reaches. It is idle to lament; but there is no reason why we 
should forget. There were finer men in the eighteen hundreds 
than ever adjust tappets to-day. 
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WONDERS of MEDIAAVAL CARPENTRY 


N our houses of to-day how much do we think about the 
roofs over our heads? The rooms we live in, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of them, have plain white plaster ceilings, 
nothing but coverings of the floor beams above, their 
white surfaces serving to reflect and distribute either the 

sunlight which comes in through the windows or, at night, 
the glare thrown up from the electric light bowl. The roof is 
merely the lid to the rectangular box in which we live, a flat 
surface like wall or floor. How different were the medieval 
roofs, whether of great hall or humble parlour. Even the 
plainest and most severely structural could not conceal its 
importance. The massive crossbeams, the heavy joists all 
running one way, the dark and light pattern formed by the 


wood and the plaster, all demand the eye’s attention. In 
a medizeval house one cannot but be conscious of the roof, the 
size and shapes of its timbers, and the skill and effort necessary 
to construct it. Roofing was the most difficult problem which 
the medizval builders had to face, and in their open timber 
roofs they are at no pains to conceal the methods they adopted. 
In fact, sometimes, as in the roof of Crowhurst, they seem to 
have gone out of their way to multiply the number of con- 
structional members. 

With the stone vault it is otherwise. There the construction, 
from the inside of the building at any rate, is hidden. The 
vaulting of a Gothic cathedral is not felt primarily as a roof 
at all. It grows imperceptibly out of its walls, the clustered 
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THE ABBOT’S BARN, 


shafts which rise up unbroken from the ground merely spreading 
out into branches and meeting overhead. So completely has 
the roof problem been mastered that to the spectator it is not 
felt as a problem at all. The lines and curves of the ribs are 
thought of as forms in themselves, and it requires a deliberate 
act of the mind to consider the individual stones which go to 
compose them. But a timber roof reveals all its members, 
the struts, beams and braces which form its complex system 
of support, so that the construction is nearly always apparent. 
The roof of Westminster Hall, for all its magnificence of design, 
impresses one first and last as a prodigious structure of timber, 
whereas in Henry VII’s Chapel across the way one can look 
at the intricately carved and fretted vault without once thinking 
of the separate stones of which it is formed. 

The marvellous care and skill expended by the medieval 
craftsman on any part of a building which afforded him an 
opportunity of imaginative treatment nowhere found more 
various expression than in the design of roofs. Even a roof 
as rough and severely practical as that of the Abbot’s Barn 
at Glastonbury is completely satisfying in its simplicity. The 
collar braces which seem to carry the roof on a succession of 
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GLASTONBURY. 


bridges form the motif of a design, which is repeated in the 
wind-braces. And the principal wind-braces themselves are 
echoed by the smaller series above, where the tempo is doubled. 
The eye is delighted by this interplay of simple forms. There 
is an attempt, too, to solve the difficulty of uniting the roof 
to its walls. This, a structural difficulty, is also an esthetic 
problem. A roof of steep pitch will tend to appear like a cap, 
as a flat roof will look like a lid to a building, if some device 
is not used to break the abrupt lines where it joins the walls. 
Here the arched braces soften the transition, springing outwards 
and upwards like the cross-ribs of a vault, and in more elaborate 
roofs of this type they rest on corbels a considerable distance 
down the walls. The Bishop of Ely’s palace at Hatfield and 
the old hall of Lincoln’s Inn have fine roofs of this kind, both 
of which are unornamented and depend for their effect on the 
pleasing arrangement of their different members. 

The hammer beam roof, on the other hand, was more 
definitely an opportunity for display. Its carved brackets, 
especially when introduced in two tiers, provided the means 
of employing a stepped form of treatment, which admitted of 
an amazing number of variations. The wonderfully enriched 
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hammer-beam roofs of our East Anglian churches show the utmost 
range of invention. Springing from wall plates, often carved 
with figures of saints, the hammer beams are carried upwards 
in short arched flights on the spread wings of angels. They 
call to mind those medieval legends of shrines and chapels 
which were mysteriously transported through the sky by divine 
hands. But the hammer-beam roof is also found in the great 
halls of medizval houses. Near London there are the roofs 
of Eltham Palace and Wolsey’s Great Hall at Hampton Court, 
in London itself that triumph of medizval carpentry, the 
immense roof of Westminster Hall. The sheer impossibility 
of roofing with timber a span of close on 7oft. is astoundingly 
contradicted by this extraordinary feat of medizval engineering. 
The hammer beams themselves have a projection of more than 
21ft., and the vertical panels of tracery in their spandrels appear 
like great curtains suspended from the roof timbers. Rising 
from the wall plates and cutting through the hammer beams 
are giant arched braces which make this roof different in 
appearance from most others of its kind, in that the hammer 
beams seem to depend from, instead of supporting, the structure 
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above. Though one of the earliest, it remains by far the 
grandest and most elaborate of all the hammer-beam roofs. + 

With the Renaissance the open timber roof went out of 
fashion. Its place was taken by the plastered ceiling, but 
in some of the halls of great houses and colleges they survived. 
The hammer-beam roof was the type which lasted longest. 
The roof of the Middle Temple was erected in 1570, and those 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Wadham College, Oxford, 
early in the seventeenth century. Their design, however, is 
very different from that of hammer-beam roofs a century earlier. 
Heavy pendants hang from the extremities of the hammer 
beams, so that the roof loses its airy lightness, and one is made 
conscious by their stalactitic appearance of the great burden of 
timber overhead. None the less, they carry on with staunch 
persistence the medizval tradition of festooning the interiors 
of great buildings with a costly fabric of timber. When the 
tradition finally died, there died a craft which had devised some 
of the most beautiful forms to be found in medieval architecture, 
and which to-day the creations of steel are only slowly beginning 
to rival. B.S. 10: 





THE GOLFING HOLIDAY 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


OR a good many golfers the question of where to go 
for their summer golf does not seriously arise. They 
have got one place to which they always do go, where 
they have familiar rooms, familiar friends, familiar 
bunkers, so that when the train begins to draw near 

to its destination they excitedly recognise every field and tree, 
and as soon as they get out they hail uproariously half the people 
on the platform. 

To such happily conservative creatures it would be a useless 
impertinence to suggest any change. But there are others ; 
and their case was brought before me the other day by a letter 
I received from a friend in America. He and his wife, two 
daughters and a son were coming over for the summer, and 
wanted to know where they should go. He and the son are 
both good golfers and would like some good golf: the rest of 
the family, as I gathered, desired a little bathing, a little lawn 
tennis and a little gaiety. I tackled the question as best I could, 
I wrote him long letters, I got him the names of house agents ; 
but it was a difficult job, and I have never, perhaps, fully realised 
before what a large choice there was. 

If the golfer is a very keen one, he will probably prefer 
somewhere where he can enjoy some variety of courses. In that 
respect Scotland can give England points. There are several 
places in Scotland where there are regular nests or pockets 
of courses. On the east coast there is St. Andrews, with three 
courses of its own, with Carnoustie, Leven and Elie not so very 
far away (though, to be sure, it is hard to drag oneself away 
from the Old Course at St. Andrews), with Gleneagles within a 
motor drive if the golfer is not content with six days’ work 
and wants a game on Sunday. There is also the golfing country 
of the Lothians—North Berwick, smart, amusing, but rather 
crowded; Muirfield, magnificent and delightfully private ; 
Gullane, with three courses, all good, and with a gorgeous view ; 
Luffness, Kilspindie, Longniddry. These are both wonderful 
golfing groups ; but the west coast, which the English visitor 
knows perhaps rather less well, will decline to yield precedence 
to either. Ayrshire, with Troon, perhaps, as a headquarters, 
is as full of courses as a bin is full of bottles. Troon itself 
has at least three, all good and all with the loveliest of turf. 
Next door to Troon is one of the greatest and most fascinating 
courses in the world, Prestwick, where the visitor must take 
care to get an introduction if he wants to play. A little farther 
off is Turnberry, with its big hotel on the hillside frowning down 
on two courses: the old one, very engaging and attractive ; 
the new one equally attractive, but with something more 
of difficulty and providing a really stern test for anybody. 
Dornoch and Nairn in the north, Machrihanish in Argyllshire, 
Cruden Bay in Aberdeenshire, are other obvious places calling 
for mention. But I must come back to England. 

England, too, has got its nests of courses, one of the biggest 
and best being in the Lancashire and Cheshire country which 
has Liverpool as its centre. All are very good and all within 
easy reach of one another, though some of them are rather the 
playgrounds of town golfers than holiday places in -themselves. 
The best holiday nest of courses in England is probably to be 
found, as I suggested to my American friend, in the little corner 
of Kent where are the two Sandwich courses, St. George’s and 





Prince’s, and Deal, all of the sandiest, purest seaside quality, and 
all nearly touching one another. It is even possible to play a 
composite round, nine holes or so of one course and nine of 
another. It is hard to imagine a better spot for what I may 
call a serious golfing holiday, though, personally, I know 
that I should be tempted to play myself into a sad state of 
staleness. 

Only a day or two since I had a very polite letter from a 
gentleman whom I did not know asking advice on a most delicate 
point. He and a friend were going for a holiday, and were 
they to go to Deal or to Rye? His own inclination was for 
Deal, because there he could play on three courses, and at 
Rye on but one. I really felt quite uncomfortable, as if I 
had been asked to recommend one of two great friends of mine 
for a job which I knew each wanted to get. I love Rye and 
always feel a little hurt and jealous about its being in Sussex 
and not in my own Kent. Still, on the whole, I felt that as 
an honest man I must give my vote for Deal just because my 
correspondent could vary his golf more. And yet now I have 
done it, was I right? I forgot to tell him that if he wanted 
a little variety at Rye he had only got to drive across the salt 
marshes (thinking about Miss Sheila Kaye Smith’s novels)— 
a most entrancing drive it is—and there was Littlestone waiting 
for him. He, at any rate, only asked one question, and I did 
my best to answer him, but my American friend will lie much 
more heavily on my conscience if he is not pleased, for he gave 
me, roughly speaking, the whole world to choose from on his 
behalf. I might send him east: and I did tell him that Bran- 
caster was the jolliest of holiday courses and Hunstanton 
uncommonly good. I might send him west: and I mentioned 
Burnham and Westward Ho! and also put in a good word 
for Saunton, which would get me into trouble with any of my 
Westward Ho! friends. Then there was the north. I had 
half a mind to send him to a course which I had only seen 
once myself and most people have never seen at all, namely, 
Goswick in Northumberland. When I did see it I fell deeply 
in love with it. It seemed to me almost the best natural golf 
I had ever seen, and all the better because it had remained 
natural: people had not tried to turn it into a “ test of golf ” ; 
they had just rejoiced in big, splendid bunkers and the walloping 
of the ball over them. I did not send him there, however, 
because I was not sure where he would stay, and I was a little 
frightened about the wife and daughters and their gaiety and 
their tennis. 

I thought about North Wales, which I love, and where 
after too long an absence I hope to go for a holiday myself 
this summer and play in the mixed foursomes with a Welsh 
international lady (think of that !). Finally, however, I returned 
to what I had originally said—either Scotland, with the East 
Lothian as first choice, or that richest golfing corner of Kent 
where is Sandwich. I am not quite sure what those haunting 
wife and daughters will do in either of these paradises, but, 
hang it! my own friend and his golf must come first. And 
now I am expecting almost any day to hear the hooting of 
his steamer and also to hear where he has ultimately decided 
to go. I hope the end of it all will not be the end of our 
friendship. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY 


AST month two exhi- 
bitions of architec- 
ture were opened 
to the_ public, 
entirely different in 

character, but having this 
in common—that the public 
took very little interest 
in either. In the one 
case, that of modern com- 
mercial architecture in the 
R.I.B.A. galleries, the result 
is not, perhaps, surprising, 
because the public are never 
likely to be drawn to a 
show which is held under 
the profession’s architec- 
tural roof. But the other 
case has everything in its 
favour. The Academy is a 
recognised item in _ the 
London season, a thing to 
see, a thing as convenient 
to talk about as_ the 
weather. Through those 
galleries at Burlington 
House the crowd _ flows 
steadily for three months, 
from the beginning of May 
to the beginning of August. 
And when all the oil paint- 
ings, the portraits, the 
“pictures of the year” 
have been seen, and the 
visitors arrive in Gallery X, 
what happens? Through 
the open doorway they 
catch a glimpse of the archi- 
tectural drawings, and, like 
the Levite, the majority 
pass on. A few stray in, 
evince a mild interest, and 
then get back to the pic- 
tures. A few others seem 
to find themselves in there 
without knowing it. They 
look up and see what is on 
the walls, and then promptly 
depart. A few go in deliber- 
ately to study the exhibits. 
And others go in with equal 
deliberation to take a rest 
—‘‘to sleep, perchance to 
dream ’’—for that little cor- 
ner room is always so nice 
and quiet after the bustle. 
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MIDLAND BANK, LEADENHALL STREET. 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., and Whinney, Son and Austen Hall. 


BERRY LEAS, ELTON, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
E. Guy Dawber, A.R.A. 
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This is all part of the 
case against the public for 
their lack of interest in 
architecture, but, in fair- 
ness, something may be 
said from the public’s point 
of view. There is no getting 
away from the fact that 
architectural design is more 
or less a professional affair : 
moreover, it needs some 
particular knowledge to 
appreciate its qualities. 
The majority of folk are, 
quite naturally, without 
this knowledge, though 
they have their likes and 
dislikes. The likes are for 
the things they are accus- 
tomed to, especially when 
these things recall “old 
time ”’ manners of building 
in England. The dislikes 
are generally for those 
things that are new, that 
depart from the customary. 
The same is, of course, 
true of pictures, but there 
is this marked difference— 
that a picture is a self- 
contained work of art, 
albeit its ultimate place 
may be as part of a decora- 
tive scheme, whereas an 
architect’s design is only 
a means to an end, the end 
being the actual building. 

It is on the representa- 
tion of buildings in the 
Architectural Room at the 
Academy that a strongly 
contentious point arises. 
Some have advocated that, 
instead of “‘ pretty-pretty ”’ 
water-colours, there should 
be elevational drawings and 
plans; but this seems to 
me about the least hopeful 
way of interesting the 
public. Far better would 
be a display of photo- 
graphs. But they must be 
large photographs—nothing 
less than I5ins. by I2ins. 
Photographs can lie like 
drawings, but not to the 
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“DAILY TELEGRAPH,” 
Elcock and Sutcliffe and Sir John J. Burnet, R.A., and Partners. 
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same extent, and they have the cardinal merit 
of showing reality. We see the house as it 
has actually been built, without the draught- 
man’s tricks in perspective and the introduction 
of false values—the trees that don’t exist, the 
spacious setting which is likewise absent, the 
blue shadows which may happen in Basra, bu 
are never seen in Birmingham. The claims fo 
photographs have been put forward before - 
photographs have even been admitted, bu 
only in a very meagre and feeble way. Wha 
is needed is a generous show of somethin; 
striking. 

Architecture at the Academy this yea 
does not offer anything that is particularl: 
outstanding, though the general level of th 
work is satisfactory. Of modernism, which i: 
so much in evidence in furniture and othe 
crafts, and is so dominant in architecture abroad, 
there is very little representation. Either it ha 
been rigorously excluded by the Hanging Com 
mittee, or there is not much of it actually bee 
done. An architect may himself believe in it, 
but he has got to persuade his client to a simila) 
enthusiasm, and this is not an easy task. There 
is no gainsaying, however, that the modern 
spirit is spreading in this country. I am not 
one of those who have a blind enthusiasm for 
it, more especially in domestic work, but it has 
the interest of something fresh, and in com- 
mercial buildings it offers a really hopefu 
development in place of inept applications of 
pseudo-classicism. At the same time I do not 
believe that any good can come from throwing 
overboard the entire past and trying to build 
anew with barrenness instead of grace, and mass 
as an excuse for any unwieldy-looking conception. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Giles Scott are two 
most distinguished architects who do not throw 
precedent to the winds, yet they are able to 
produce work which is strikingly modern. The 
facade of the new Midland Bank in Leadenhall 
Street is an instance of this. It shows a cliff-like 
wall of stone, with tall arched openings at the 
base and four floors of windows above, then a 
receding face embracing two more _ storeys, 
with flanking pavilions and dwarf towers crown- 
ing the whole. The elements in this composition 
are classical, but they are used in a way which 
gives them individuality and freshness. 

Another fine design is the new Daily Telegraph 
building in Fleet Street, in which the skilful 
and adventurous hand of Mr. Tait seems evident. 
Its central part consists of a frame enclosing six 
engaged columns that embrace three or four 
ranges of windows, the lines of the columns being 
carried down to the podium, with a balcony 
breaking across at first-floor level and another 
balcony above. On either side is a pylon-like 
wing pierced with what are, presumably, staircase 
windows, and above is a substantial attic finished 
with a fluted edge that makes an admirable 
skyline. This is an excellent design on modern 
lines. 

The B.B.C. building that is to arise in 
Portland Place is still more modern, its architects, 
Messrs. Val Myer and Watson-Hart, having 
taken a leaf out of the Continental book and 
put pile upon pile, in broken surfaces, the whole 
topped by a tall fenestrated storey with the 
lattice masts of the aerial rising into the blue. 

There is a modern spirit, too, in other city 
buildings which are shown in the Architectural 
Room, such as the design for new premises in 
Bristol by Messrs. Ellis and Clarke, and a City 
building by Mr. Leo S. Sullivan. It is seen 
also in the model for a church at Welwyn Garden 
City by Messrs. Louis de Soissons and A. W. 
Kenyon, and in such a frankly utilitarian building 
as the Manchester Northern Hospital by Messrs. 
Westcott and Boddington. Then we have 
pleasant combinations of the old spirit and the 
new in many designs. Among these are Mr. 
Robert Atkinson’s well conceived scheme for 
a suburban theatre ; the Margate General Hos- 
pital by Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson ; 
the Eastman Dental Clinic at the Royal Free 
Hospital by Sir John J. Burnet and Partners ; 
while more closely following English architec- 
tural precedent are Mr. Berry Webber’s designs 
for Peterborough Town Hall and Southampton’s 
Civic Centre ; the Westminster Bank, Lothbury, 
by Messrs. Mewés and Davis ; the memorial hall 
at Manchester Grammar School by Messrs. 
P. S. Worthington and F. Jones; and _ the 
library at Leeds University by Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Lodge. 
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The domestic work main- 
tains a good average level, 
though there is nothing remark- 
able. Mr. Dawber has a house 
in Huntingdonshire which is 
one more of his delightful 
essays in what is easiest to 
describe as the Cotswold style ; 
Mr. Hepworth has two draw- 
ings of houses near Totteridge 
and in the Isle of Wight; 
Mr. Curtis Green two drawings 
showing a country house called 
Stockgrove in a quiet vers.on 
of the Georgian. But the 
drawings by which some of 
these and other houses are 
shown are provocative. Stock- 
grove, for instance, has an 
all-over yellow tone that one 
would never see in reality. 
Similarly, there is a house by 
Messrs. Baillie Scott and 
Beresford with a salmon-pink 
flush over it which is quite 
unnatural, and a drawing of an 
addition to a house by Messrs. 
Adshead and Ramsey from 
which one would imagine it to 
be carried out in brown brick- 
work, whereas actually it is 
carried out in red brickwork. 
Mr. Cyril Farey (who has 
made more drawings of other 
architects’ designs than anyone 
else in the Academy) shows a 
simple and, very pleasant house 
of his own at Moor Park, as 
seen, apparently, in the moon- 
light—which is hardly a condi- 
tion that can be called normal. 

Two other designs that 
should be noted among the 
domestic work are a Cali- 
fornian house by Sir Herbert 
Baker, and a portion of the 
housing scheme on the Ossulton 
Estate, where Mr. Topham 
Forrest has taken his courage 
in both hands and done some- 
thing on lines similar to those 
abroad—in Vienna especially. 

Sprinkled among the archi- 
tectural drawings are numerous 
small framed designs of stained 
glass, but they are quite negli- 
gible in effect, and seem to have 
no reason for existence except 
to fit into the holes left by the 
larger drawings. 

RANDAL PHILLIPS, 
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AND GUEST HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Philip D. Hepworth. 
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TINTORETTO AND THE 
CORNARO FAMILY. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,-——In connection with the 
article on the Cornaro Titian at 
Alnwick in your issue of June rst, 
it may be of interest to your 
readers to see the accompanying 
reproduction of another picture 
in which the Cornaro family is 
supposed to figure. Itis a painting 
attributed to Tintoretto in the 
collection of the Earl of Powis and 
Viscount Clive, which is to be 
dispersed in the course of July. 
The picture represents the Madonna 
and Child in glory emerging from 
the clouds, with St. Lawrence below 
introducing two boys on the right 
and another saint, probably St. 
Nicholas, on the left introducing 
eight girls, whose heads_ only 
appear in the corner of the 
picture. It would be interesting 
to know if in this case the name 
of the Cornaro has also been 
erroneously connected with the 
picture, or whether there is any 
reason for supposing the children 
represented in this picture to be 
the offspring of the great house. 
—-TITIANA. 


‘WHERE WAS THE 

DALMATIAN ?” 

To THE EDITOR. 
Si1r,—Surely the Dalmatian’s place 
was neither before nor behind 
the carriage, but under it? I 
am old enough to remember the 
far off days when a “ carriage- 
dog’’ almost invariably accom- 
panied every barouche or landau, 
and to the best of my recollection 
his place was between the back wheels. I 
used to admire the quickness and skill the 
dogs showed in adapting their pace to that 
of the horses. Other breeds were used for 
the same purpose, but the Dalmatian was the 
fashionable one.—R. E. Heap. 


A NEST IN A_ PUMP. 
To THE EpIToR. 


S1r,—I send you a photograph from Warwick- 
shire which, perhaps, may be of interest to 
you, showing a family of blue tits. The nest 
was built inside the old disused pump level 
with the spout, which was plugged with grass, 
etc., presumably to stop draughts. When the 
young hatched out they fluttered to the top 
rim of the pump to take the air. In the photo- 
graph is seen the return of the mother bird 
with a grub in her beak.—J. C. BARNSLEY. 






A GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
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‘“ THE MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ST. LAWRENCE AND ST. 
NICHOLAS,” BY TINTORETTO. 


AN ARTISTIC MOORHEN. 
To THE EDIToR, 

Sir,—When on a recent visit to East Sussex 
I was much interested in watching the building 
activity of two moorhens that inhabited a poo! 
in the heart of a wood. The heart of the pool 
was occupied by a clump of willows, and among 
the tangled roots of these the moorhens had 
built two nests. Obviously these must have 
been previously occupied, for they were formed 
by piles of nesting material. The moorhens 
had added some fresh sticks and green twigs 
to the whole, and, as I watched, one scrambled 
down from her nest, swam across the pooi 
and walked away to where some kingcups 
were growing close to some water reeds. She 
gathered a green reed and brought it back to 
her nest, adjusting it very carefully. Several 
more reeds were gathered and laid on the top. 
Finally she gathered several kingcups and 
decorated the edge of the nest with these. 
Sitting in the nest, she moved the blossoms 
here anc there, turning to survey her work from 
every angle. Then, evidently satisfied, she 
swam away.—PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 


‘*A SOCIETY OF ENGLAND.” 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I read with interest and complete agree- 
ment your excellent leading article of June rst, 
and was glad to see Mrs. Graham-Murray’s 
letter in your issue of June 8th suppoiting 
it. I, with many of the public, feel that so 
many societies doing what is really the same 
work is very confusing, apart from the extra 
cost such a number must entail, and I feel 
that your suggestion of ‘‘ A Society of England,” 
co-ordinating these, would be a great saving 
of money, which could be more usefully spent 
on the cause we all have at heart, namely, the 
Preservation of Rural England. I speak feelingly, 
as this lovely part of the world (N. Devon) is 
rapidly being spoiled by terrible signboards, 
ylaringly tiled bungalows, etc—EpbITH CURZON. 
To THE EpirTor. 
Si1r,—The leading article in your issue of 
June 1st, entitled ‘A Society of England,” 
touches briefly on the functions of the various 
societies which now exist to preserve the 
beauty of England and the features of the 
English countryside. Of the bodies mentioned 
—the National Trust, the Royal Society of 
Arts’ “‘ Cottage Fund,” the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, etc.—the 
Society for which I write has longest been in 
existence and its experience in regard to the 
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newer bodies may be worth re- 
cording. In practice this Societ 
does not find that there 
overlapping. Cases which shou! 
be its special province are refer: 
to it by the committees 
other societies (indeed, it is repr 
sented on them all), and it c 
concentrate its efforts on these, 
since other bodies deal with “‘ bo: - 
derland’”’ cases, and support $s 
mutally given when that is f 
to be useful. Restaurant propri: 
tors know that the opening of , 
new restaurant in their street wi! 
before long increase their ow, 
custom. So it is with these soci 
ties: attention is drawn throug ) 
any one of them to the activiti: 
of the others, and general intere 
in preserving what is worth whi 
is increased. It is not thoug!: 
that the “‘ special committees fi 
administration, purchase, repa 
and education ”’ would really hel; 
Though on paper such organisation 
looks very well, a special con 
mittee for this purpose mig! 
become narrow and tend to dire: 
its attention to a single point c' 
view ; it could not so well re; 
resent the particular objects of 
each of the various bodies fro: 
which you propose that it shoul 
be formed. In actual fact the 
secretaries of the societies are in 
close touch and work together. 
arranging which society shall take 
up the ‘“ borderline” cases, and 
consulting each other as to pro- 
cedure in any case where joint 
interests are affected—it is not 
unlikely that the informal relation- 
ship between the societies through 
their secretaries will before long 
become a_ regulated institution. 
Thus the committees and councils are kept 
informed of what is done elsewhere and can 
take appropriate action where it is most needed 
In the forthcoming Annual Report (which 
will be in print in July) the subject of the 
relations of allied societies is dealt with at 
some length, and to any reader of COUNTRY 
LiFrE who desires it I will gladly send a copy— 
price 2s. 6d. My committee, then, is disincline« 
at the present time to support the scheme pro- 
posed in your axticle—A. R. Powys, Secretary, 
The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. 
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THE CLOGGER. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Those of your 1eaders who noticed the 
very interesting letter under this title in your 
issue of April 13th may care to see this pictu e 
of a place in a little wood where the clogge 
has been at work.—S. 

































THE CLOG-MAKER’S OUTPUT. 
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AN UNCOMMON 
TIT. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I send a 
photograph of a 
crested tit (fémale) 
taken in the Spey 
district recently. 

ile common in 
some areas, they are 
very local and chiefly 
found in the natural 
old pine forests, 
where they nest in 
any decayed old 
Scots fir, birch or 
alder. Though hard 
to find in the spring, 
they are easy to see 
in the autumn when 
a stag or hind has 
been killed, since fat 
has an immense 
attraction for them. 
Many collect near 
the deer larder, 
where they spend 
much time clearing 
any skin hung up of 
every particle of fat. The eggs appear to be 
fairly deep down in the rotten tree, and the 
nest, which usually is made of moss and lined 
with deer’s hair, has five to six eggs, prettily 
blotched with deep chestnut-red spots and 
blotches.—M. Porrat. 


RULES FOR RINGERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In the wonderful old bell tower which, 
with the almonry, seems to constitute most of 
what is left of the great Abbey of Evesham, 
I was interested the other day to see painted 
on a board this warning to bell-ringers. I 
have read somewhat similar verses from other 
parts of the country, but the last couplet I 
never remember to have met with: 
‘Gentlemen Ringers far and neare, 

That are difposed to Ring here 

Obferve these Rules and note them well. 

The Man that overturns his Bell 

Unto the Sexton Sixpence pay 

Before he pafes hence away. 

And he that Rings in Spurs or Hat 

Must pay likewife Fourpence for that. 

Ropes Cost Money, oy] is deare, 

Therefore make pay or come not here.’ 
The names of many of the ringers are recorded 
on painted lozenges on the wall, one referring 
to a ringer whose name is blotted out by the 
words, ‘‘ Excluded 1837 for cheating his 
Society.”’ Another ringer is recorded as having 
joined them in 1812 !—Avon. 


A NEW USE FOR AN OLD HOUSE. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—I hope you may be interested in these 

two photographs from a historical old Essex 

house which has now become the clubhouse 

of the Upminster Golf Club. The staircase, 

I think you will agree, is a very fine one. 
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A SCOTTISH CRESTED TIT. 


The Manor of Upminster was one of seventeen 
manors given to Waltham Abbey by Harold II. 
It was occupied in the summer, according to 
Morant, by the abbots of Waltham, who 
hunted and fished there. When the monasteries 
were dissolved it was granted by Henry VIII 
to Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex. It after- 
wards passed to the Lathams and the Branfills. 
Let us hope the old abbots of Waltham, if 
they could come back, would be pleased to see 
golfers enjoying their beautiful plane where 
once they followed the chase—W. T. Day. 


THE ART OF CARRYING THINGS. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—-I received this letter from India the other 
day, and fancy it may interest your readers. 
*Qne could write all day on the art of 
catrying things as brought to perfection in 
a country where everything has to be done 
with the least possible apparatus, and it is 
quite reasonable to engage a gardener and 
expect him to improvise his own tools and 
discover his seeds already in the ground. So, 
too, if you are only going to get four or six 
annas for what you bring to market, it is obvious 
that you cannot spend much in getting it there, 
and in the early mornings the roads are full 
of persons almost buried beneath their mer- 
chandise. In Malabar the milkmaid’s yoke 
is the most popular way. Why does some- 
thing seem lighter if divided in two and each 
hung at the ends of a 6ft. piece of whippy 
bamboo? There will be open network 
bags full of husked coconuts, or big 
green unhusked coconuts, each as big 
as your head, or copra—that is, the 
meat of the nut only, little withered 
halves, a dirty grey in colour and 
smelling rancid—or, lastly, much bigger 
net bags full of the pieces of the outer 
husk or the inner nut’s shell after the 





THE MANOR OF UPMINSTER, NOW THE UPMINSTER GOLF CLUB. 
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meat has been taken 
out. According to 
your necessity you 
sell your coconuts ; 
if you are hard up, 
you must sell them 
green as nuts; if 
not quite so hard 
up, you engage a 
coolie, and he sets 
up a wooden spike 
3ft. high in the 
ground and on this 
he impales one side 
ot the coconut and 
very deftly forces a 
third of the outside 
husk—about riins. 
thick—nearly off. 
Then he impales the 
same nut twice more, 
and so with three 
wrenches he frees 
the nut from all its 
fibre, and the three 
segments are thrown 
down still sticking to 
each other. They 
are put in a fibre 
soaking pit either in 
the river or in the sea, and may stay there 
for six months. But by separating them you 
have already increased the value of your produce. 
Then comes the next process, and operator 
No. 2 comes along and with a heavyish chopper 
cuts in two the nut, which he holds in the 
palm of his hand, doing it as accurately and 
easily as you ciean your teeth. The halved 
nuts lie in the sun, and after a day or two the 
meat comes out whole, and you then have 
your coconut in three marketable shapes, 
nut, shell and outer husk. The husk is beaten 
up by sweating convicts in jails or by women 
and children at home; you just take a flat 
stone and a rolling pin and beat the husk 
till the long fibres are separated from the pulp. 
If well soaked it is easy woman’s work. When 
fresh and green the convicts hate it; it is 
the equivalent of picking oakum. As one watches 
a party beating fibre and sees the wooden 
pins coming down crash, crash, and every time 
within half an inch of the fingers that hold 
the husk, one wonders how many blackened 
finger nails go to proficiency. The next lot 
of burden bearers bring firewood. Instead 
of a bundle 6ft. high peiched on their heads, 
it is customary to make a long pointed sausage 
12ft. long, and I think that that coolie sees 
nothing of the passers by above their knees, 
but he runs very straight and never swings 
out across the road, as accursed bullocks do 
when they have a cart with a big overhang 
at the back (a two-wheeled cart loaded with 
2oft. bamboos and drawn by frightened bulls cn 
a narrow road is an awkward customer).’”—G., 








THE FINE OLD STAIRCASE. 
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BETWEEN EPSOM AND ASCOT 


HE week’s racing, between Epsom and Ascot, cannot 

be likened to the usual contents of a sandwich. It 

would be rather absurd to compare the outsides of 

this particular sandwich, Epsom and Ascot, with what 

happened at such places as_ Birmingham, Lewes, 
Newbury, Chepstow and Gatwick. 

I suppose the Summer Cup of a mile and a half was the 
chief attraction at Newbury, though one rather tires of the 
monotonous succession of handicaps here and there. Really 
chere is very little to distinguish one from another. It can, 
however, be said for races at Newbury that they are run on an 
cminently fair course, and seldom can it be said that this or that 
winner was unduly served by luck. The three top weights 
for the Cup were absent. They were Brown Jack, who had 
won the Salisbury Cup a little time before ; Ox and Ass, who 
had been beaten for the Manchester Cup; and Parwiz, the 
winner of the City and Suburban. After King’s Oven had won 
under a weight which included a 5lb. penalty I heard a trainer 
of one of the three absentees lamenting that he had not started 
his horse, for, he said, he must have won. I shall know 
better what wisdom there was in his lament after noting 
what the horse in question has done at Ascot this week. 

It does not say much for the class of the field for this Cup 
race that top weight should have been carried by Arctic Star. 
This horse ranks as the last Cesarewitch winner, between which 
feat and the winning of a Newbury Cup of a mile and a half 
one would suppose there is a wide gap. The running of 
Arctic Star showed us there was, 
though I still give him a distinct 
chance of winning the Alexandra 
Stakes on this last day of the Ascot 
meeting. A Cesarewitch winner is 
more likely to win over two and 
three-quarter miles at Ascot than over 
a mile and a half under top weight 
at Newbury. 

Plantago was the great public choice 
for this Newbury race. Here was a 
virtual winner of the Manchester Cup 
without a penalty, for there were many 
who declared that he had been an un- 
lucky loser of that race won by Poor 
Man. Then in the interval he had been 
third to Reigh Count and Athford for 
the Coronation Cup at Epsom. All who 
saw that race noted how Reigh Count 
had interfered with him, and, alto- 
gether, the favouritism of an outstand- 
ing horse for a handicap was never 
more justified, apparently, than in this 
case. The sequel, as I shall show, was 
distinctly unpleasant. Starting slug- 
gishly, as if resenting another call on 
his services so soon, Plantago either 
would not or could not gallop into the 
picture. His jockey, Harry Wragg, said 
afterwards that he appeared to be sore, 
and I can well believe it of any horse 
that was subjected to a hard race at 
Epsom. The point is that he was only 
beginning to take hold of his bit when 
it was too late. 

If the failure of Plantago was W. A. Rouch. 
something of a shock, the success of 
King’s Oven was in the nature of a 
triumph for the most consistent performer in this class of 
racing of the season. This horse now won his fifth handicap 
in succession. It was in consequence of his fourth win that 
his weight now included a 5lb. penalty. Here is a case of a 
horse that has continued to defy every fresh attention on 
the part of the handicappers. Obviously he must have beén 
getting better and better all the time until at last he can find 
the speed and stamina to win this important race for his owner, 
Mr. D. M. Gant. 

King’s Oven is by Gay Crusader from Postbridge, and at 
one time he was in the stable of a trainer who has parted with 
a number of horses that have done well subsequently. King’s 
Oven is not the least conspicuous instance. He was exploited 
in the first place in a selling race, and then bought by the late 
Mr. T. Edge, who registered a partnership with Mr. Gant. When 
Mr. Edge died after the horse had shown some form—he won 
the Nottingham Autumn Handicap of two miles—Mr. Gant 
bought King’s Oven outright in the ring at Sandown Park for 
700 guineas. He knew well, of course, what he was doing ; 
cthers could not be expected to have been so inspired! Anyhow, 
here we have the son of Gay Crusader winning his fifth handicap 
off the reel, all events of some importance. On this latest 
occasion he came on the scene late to tackle Gipsy King (in 
the Reigh Count colours) and Lord Carnarvon’s Mara. Plantago, 
as I have related, had been out of it and remained out of it 
until King’s Oven had got the race in his keeping. The favourite 
simply would not take an interest in his job. 





One or two other races at Newbury last week call for some 
reference, notably the race for the Berkshire Foal Plate for two 
year olds. Here we saw a great finish between three—Scotford, 
who won for her joint owners, E. de Mestre, the trainer, and 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen; the Aga Khan’s Hakem; and Mr. 
S. B. Joel’s Piperno. The last-named was a newcomer by Sicyon 
from Played Out. Hakem was beaten a head. Piperno was 
only a short head away in third place. On looks you would have 
taken Hakem as the best, for he is a fine strong colt by Friar 
Marcus and a resolute galloper. His trouble, however, is that 
he does not stay five furlongs, while it may have been significant 
that they ran him in a hood, which can never adorn any racehcrse, 
least of all a two year old. 

Scotford may have run this week for the Queen Mary Stakes 
at Ascot. If she should have won, then she is appreciably better 
than I rate her, even after the win of the Berkshire Foal Stakes. 
The best part about her is her courage, for she battled on to 
gain the ascendancy, and, incidentally, was ably ridden by a 
jockey who is not as well known as he deserves to be—C. Ray. 
Scotford is by Stratford, one of the best young sires of the period. 
He is by Swynford, as also is Blandford, the sire of the Derby 
winner, Trigo. Certainly Swynford is exercising a great influence 
at the present time, and it promises to extend in the near future. 

On the first day of the meeting I saw Grand Terrace win 
the Royal Plate forthe Aga Khan. This was a mile and a quarter 
affair of the gross value of £1,500, and if it were to be re-run, 
and Engelberg, belonging to Mr. Somerville Tattersall, were 





KING’S OVEN. Copyright. 
Winner of the Newbury Summer Cup, his fifth consecutive win in this year’s handicaps. 


to consent to leave the gate on equal terms with the rest, I have 
no doubt he would win. 

Grand Terrace had the distinction last autumn of running 
second to his stable companion, Costaki Pasha, for the Middle 
Park Stakes. He had done little or nothing this season, though 
he ran fairly well for the Newmarket Stakes, won by Hunter’s 
Moon. He might, of course, still have won had Engelberg got 
off, but I doubt it. He is by Grand Parade from Teresina. 
The dam was a beautiful mare when in training, and a great 
stayer. Grand Terrace, Iam sure, is not half as good as she was. 

I should like to be permitted here to express a word of 
sincere regret at the death which has recently taken place of 
Major J. A. Rutherford. It was he who received me and accom- 
panied me in my recent visit to the Harwood Stud, owned by 
Lady James Douglas near Newbury. For many years he had 
managed Lord Carnarvon’s estate at Highclere, only two miles 
away, but I do not think he had been responsible for the manage- 
ment of the stud in recent years. He had, however, done much 
good work during the last three or four years as manager for 
Lady James Douglas of the Harwood Stud, where Gainsborough 
is the sire. I have written at length about that establishment 
for CouNnTRY LIFE, and I can only say how grieved I was to 
hear while at Newbury last week of the death of one who had 
a wonderful grasp of the subject of thoroughbred horse breeding 
and who took an immense pride in the stud which, with the 
aid of her great horse, Gainsborough, Lady James Douglas 
has built up at Harwood. PHILIPPOS, 
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THE NEW BIG-GAME HUNTER 


Trails of the Hunted, by James L. Clark. 


(Chatto and Windus, 
215s.) 


“ce > 


HEBE’S a nice pair o’ ’orns, on’y a couple 0’ pounds.’ 
The subsequent remarks may be read in a recent 
number of Punch, illustrated with one of Mr. Raven 
Hill’s characteristic drawings of a swarthy pawnbroker 
offering a fine ‘‘ head” to an unenthusiastic Scot. 
A couple o’ pounds! That is what it is worth (with luck) 
to the old clothes man. Not a thought of all those endless 
days of stalking in precipitous corries, when the wind shifted 
or, at the critical moment, the fog came down on you. Not 
a thought of those moments when a good beast was within 
comfortable range, but the trigger finger refrained because 
he was not the big royal of the forest. Not a thought of the 
long night journeys and the tips to the stalkers and the bill 
of Mr. M. of N. for setting up the head. A couple o’ pounds ! 
But, after all and on second thoughts, what is there to grumble 
about? ‘The gillies and the stalkers have filled and drained 
their flasks, and the stuffer has duly cashed his cheque. The 
hunter had his thrill in that culminating moment when his 
finger pressed the trigger, and countless times in later years 
his after-dinner eyes have looked up to the wall where the 
trophy hangs and he has lived again through those glorious 
hours. Who among hunters has not bought (at whatever cost) 
some such a memory, and who among them would sell it at 
whatever a price? His first stag, that chamois he missed, 
the stalk of that big markhor in the Himalaya: what a rich store 
of recollections he has. With half-closed eyes he can see a 
wide expanse of African thorn bush with the waters of Lake 
Edward shimmering in the noonday distance. Fishing eagles 
wail piercingly from their dizzy altitudes, and bees innumerable 
hum about the flowers of the acacias. A waterbuck strolls 
across a narrow glade, followed shortly by another of seemingly 
gigantic size; a third follows carrying horns still larger, and 
the Bwana is about to fire when yet another, the king of water- 
bucks, comes slowly into view. A lucky shot drops him dead, 
a “ record ” head by an inch or two ; the porters and the neigh- 
bouring village feast through the night, while the hunter cleans 
the skull and scalp. The end is a gloomy corner in a London 
club, prelude to the old junk shop and, perhaps, a couple o’ 
pounds. 


Not so very many years ago arose a new school of hunters, 
whose first weapon was the camera, the rifle being reserved 
only for defence in the last resort. The risks that these brave 
men willingly accept are fully equal to those incurred by the 
most intrepid ivory hunter or killer of lions. The trophies 
that they bring back with them far exceed in beauty and in 
interest the heads and tusks of former days. One of the pioneers 
of the new school was Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who had as 
his assistant on one of his African trips Mr. James L. Clark 
of the American Museum of Natural History. In an enthralling 
book recently published Mr. Clark relates some of his experiences 
in the pursuit of big-game animals in Africa and other continents. 
Sometimes his quarry was a museum specimen, sometimes it 
was a picture, and the picture stories always win “‘ hands down.” 
It is the same thing with the illustrations ; there are photographs 
of the author posed beside corpses destined for the Museum, 
and there are photographs of the hunting lion and of the charging 
rhino. It is needless to say which of these really hold the 
reader, nor will anyone be found to deny that a moving picture 
of wild animals in their native haunts gives far more pleasure 
than the best mounted “‘ group” in a museum. 

In the years to come, years that are not so very remote, 
the plains of East Africa will be as destitute of game as is the 
South African veldt to-day. The herds of zebras and the 
multitudes of antelopes will have gone to join the vanished 
quagga. But in place of the half-dozen sorry stuffed specimens 
that alone remain of the quagga there will be libraries of living 
pictures of the extinguished animals to thrill and delight the 
generations of the future. A. F. R. WoLLaston. 


The Mad Professor, by Hermann Sudermann. (Lane, 12s.) 

THIS is the first novel which Hermann Sudermann, one of Germany’s 
greatest writers, who died last year, had written since ‘‘ The Song 
of Songs,”’ published many years ago. The Mad Professor is a deeply 
interesting but ponderous work, of great power and amazing character- 
isation. It is not everyone’s book. One can put it aside with relief, 
and take it up again with renewed zest to follow the meaning and working 
of the Mad Professor’s mind, and one is carried along by the dramatic 
scenes and events deftly interwoven with intellectual thought, philo- 
sophical reflection and relationships with women. The central figure 
is Dr. Sieburth, an assistant professor at the University of Kénigsberg, 
a keen thinker and philosopher, with an entirely unconventional mind, 
and with human frailties uncontrolled to the last degree, and who 





“KING OF BEASTS AND HIS PREY.” 


Flashlight photograph by A. Radclyffe Dugmore from “ Trails of the Hunted.” 
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summed up the world in terms of Woman and Thought. The setting 
is University life, and we get vivid pictures of a German University 
town round about 1875, when Bismarck had captured the atmosphere 
of the country, and the whole aspect of German social and political life 
is undergoing a subtle change. We get glimpses of students and their 
ways, and studies of the various professors and their wives ; but Sieburth 
is the personage on whom our interest is riveted. He had been appointed 
Assistant Professor in the Faculty of Philosophy four years before the 
story begins, and would, in the natural order of things, reach the chair 
of Kant, ‘“ the pinnacle of all hopes.” But as time goes on, doubts 
arise about his real views, and he makes no published contribution to 
philosophical literature. His sharp tongue, his sardonic remarks, his 
withdrawal from social intercourse and his refusal to take any share 
in politics render him unpopular with those above him. His sneering 
becomes a scourge to all. They deliberately bar his advancement, 
while knowing him to be a man of exceptional parts. The students 
who come in droves to the other professors do not visit him, with the 
exception of a young fellow, Fritz Kiihne, who is profoundly impressed 
by his lectures, and whose dearest wish is that the whole of his future 
should be based on the guidance he hopes to receive from him. Sieburth 
shatters everything that had been gospel to him, and Kiihne discovers 
by chance his nightly mode of life, his dissipations and orgies, but 
remains faithful in his admiration and steadfast to the last. No word 
of his is ever added to the rumours being circulated that Sieburth’s 
private life could not adapt itself to the strict conventions governing 
University life. When, later, he is reluctantly admitted to full 
professorship and attains to the chair of Kant, the only congratulation 
he receives is from Kihne: ‘‘ In gratitude and adoration, Barrister 
Fritz Kiihne, Dr. Jurist.”” He has attained—but he stands alone. 
He has alienated everyone ; he has lost by death the one woman whom 
he loved with an ideal love ; and the young girl who would have been 
his consolation is torn from him and hidden from his reach. _ Life has 
become a nuisance to him. He believes in nothing, not even in the value 
of his philosophical writings at which he has worked in secret so assidu- 
ously. ‘The end is that he shoots himself, leaving instructions to Fritz 
Kihne that all his writings should be burnt before his remains were 
taken from his room: “so that he would be blotted entirely from the 
tablets of humanity.’’ Not a gay book to read, but a most remarkable 
and unusual one—the work of a master. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 


From Generation to Generation, by Lady Augusta Noel. (Elkin 
Mathews, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is the sixth of a “ Rescue Series’ of bygone novels. Literary 
rescue work must be an arduous search for needles among haystacks 
already prettily thoroughly ransacked. ‘To find, in these circumstances, 
a needle at all may well fill the searcher with such triumph that he fails 
to notice the rust on it quite as much as the reader does. Mr. John 
Gore did well, therefore, not to challenge, for his “ find,’ comparison 
with the ‘ Old Wives’ Tale’ and ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga”; for Mid- 
Victorian women—unless they were irrepressibly geniuses—were 
pitilessly limited, by the force of public opinion, in the range of their 
subjects and treatment, and Lady Augusta Noel was a Mid-Victorian 
novelist above the average without being a genius. This nove! reveals 
her as a thoughtful, sensitive, sincere gentlewoman of charm and artistry ; 
but we receive also a rather sad impression of a talent too cruelly cramped 
and intimidated simply by coming into the world before the emancipa- 
tion of women. Plot and treatment date the book undeniably ; but 
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the mind and soul of the writer make us think of a flower struggling 
towards self-fulfilment in too bleak a spring. The character drawing 
and the descriptions of scenery are the book’s strong points, but i 
can be read with interest throughout because of the author’s native 
nobility and breadth of outlook. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


A Fine Gentleman, by Katharine Tynan. (Ward Lock, 7s. 6d.) 
HERE is a gallery of portraits etched with the faint clarity and rare 
delicacy of silverpoint. The scene is a forlorn colony of British gentry 
exiles in France, where living is cheap, dishevelled and dull. To keer 
their children at good schools in England, the parents rust abroad ; 
or still more pathetic fugitives are in hiding from some scandalous 
publicity at home; or ineffectual elderly bachelors and virgins withe 
gradually. The only diet for the mind is gossip, tolerant and kindly 
the occupations charitable works among the French poor, or shy attempt 
to enter French society, or little endeavours to be gay without toc 
much expense. And through this colony the story winds its desultor: 
way, or rambles off to England or to India so inconsequently tha 
one does not quite know where the characters sip their tea while the: 
converse. ‘The hero’s regiment is so shadowy that it is practical] 
limited to the wives of the officers, with a colonel or a subaltern droppin: 
in for tiffin, while the authoress leaves the reader to find out whether 
the scene is Aldershot or Amritsar. It does not matter. The goo 
people are delightful, and all the bad ones charming. 





Lawn Tennis Simplified, by Kathleen Godfree (ixitty McKane) 
(Thornton Butterworth, 3s. 6d. net.) 

WITH the lawn tennis season in full swing a good book on the game 
cannot come amiss, provided it is really good and competent, and if 
there is anyone thoroughly competent to write on the subject it is Mrs. 
Godfree. Her wide experience, her achievements, her thorough an:! 
intelligent study of the game in all its aspects entitle her to be look« 
upon as the best all-round exponent of women’s tennis that we posses 
in England, and it is a great loss that her ill-health has laid her by for 
a year cr so as far as first-class competition is concerned. Such 
kook as this, therefore, written out of that experience, is hound to hi 
very helpful and deeply interesting to any player, whether a beginner 
a sound club player or an aspirant to higher honours. It is an invalu- 
able kook, I find, covering the ground methodically, simply, with very 
lucid explanation, and admirable illustrations. It is a book which 
is not only useful as a player’s vade mecum, but could also be read 
with profit by those who are interested spectators of the higher game 
for it will help the looker-on to appreciate intelligently just what 
makes the “‘ stars’? what they are and just where the lesser aspirants 
fail to become “ stars.”” Mrs. Godfree is to be congratulated on an 
admirable little book. STELLA CALLAGHAN. 





A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 


Jose Antonio Parz, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham (Heinemann, 
158.); Mrs. GASKELL, by A. Stanton Whitfield (Routledge, 7s. 6d.); Tue 
FIGHT FOR THE ASHES, 1928-9, by M. A. Noble (Harrap, 15s.) ; THE GREAT 
““Mary CeLteste”’ Hoax, by Laurence J. Keating (Heath Cranton, ros. 6d.). 
Fiction—Coonarpoo, by Katharine Susannah Prichard (Cape, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Tue Hetmers, by Elissa Laudi (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) ; ADRIGOOLF, 
by Peadar O’Donnell (Cape, 7s. 6d.) Poetry—THe Poems or Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH, edited by Agnes M. C. Latham (Constable, ré6s.). 





SHAGS 


**Oh, look! ’’ we whispered to each other, 


And held our breath : 


For, far below that flowering Cornish cliff, 
On a small flat white sunlit rock 


That jutted out to sea, 


Five figures showed, two large birds and three smaller : 


Parents, with young. 


Still they all stood— 


Still with a lovely intensity of life— 


And faced the sea. 


We did not know their names ; 
We had never seen their kind before; 
But we knew that they suddenly made of the world 


A harmony, a whole. 


Like a flawless group of statuary, 
Like a fragment of precious frieze that hushes the heart 


They stood out— 


A work of art that had gathered up a summer morning 
Into one fadeless moment of ecstasy. 


And yet, later on, there was lunch, 
When we babbled of what we had seen: 
And the landlady broke in casually, 


“Oh, yes, them’s shags. 


In the season of the year 


They shoots them hereabouts 

And the Ministry up to London 
Belongs to pay a shillun’ a head, 
On account of them eating the fish. 
Cut off the heads, the men dec, 


And send ’em up by post, 


And a shillun’ a head they gets . . .” 


So now, over the marble whiteness of that rock. 


The sapphire of that sky, 
The jade-green of that sea, 
There is another colour: 


The colour of death. 





V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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HE modern story of Prawles (its name deriving from 

the family de Pralle, which takes us back to the thir- 

teenth century) is, in part, the story of many country 

houses which have decayed into use as farmhouses or 

have been divided into cottages. They are acquired 
by owners who wish to combine modern comforts with that 
indefinable atmosphere which no modern dwelling can possess. 
Unfortunately, many who buy these old houses are possessed 
by an irresistible im- 
pulse to “ pull them 
about,” with no other 
light than their own 
scanty knowledge and 
such guidance as is 
offered by the local 
builder. <A client of 
this sort can _ be 
a littl gold mine 
to the ingenuous 
country tradesman, 
who obsequiously 
meets every whim of 
his customer, promptly 
furnishes estimates, 
and produces an ap- 
palling bill for “ex- 
tras’? months after 
completion of the 
work. This play is 
often enacted and no 
great harm is done (for 
the fool who is his own 
architect is the natural 
and proper prey of the 
builder), except to the 
old house that has 
been the scene of the 
comedy. Alas! what 
was comedy to the 
actors proves tragedy 
to the structure. It had 
many original features Copyright. 
which, had they been 
preserved, were assets 
which no new building 
could possess, but the 
owner had his (or her) 
views and the builder 
had his, which he dis- 
creetly insinuated. 
The mellow old _ brick 
walls required very 
slight repairs here and 
there —repairs which 
would have cost little 
—but the builder 
scraped away a few 
fragments of mortar, 
dislodged a loose brick 
or two, and suggested 
re-pointing. The 
client, scarcely realis- 
ing what this meant, 
but impressed by the 
demonstration, almost 
certainly consented, 
and the old_ brick- 
work would emerge 
from the treatment 
with every brick out- 
lined by sharp, white 
joints (or, still uglier, 
cement mortar) neatly 
struck and all uniform 
in appearance. And 
the tale is the same Copyright. 





PRAWLES, EWHURST, 
COUNTRY HOUSES SUSSEX. 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS BY 
MR. NATHANIEL LLOYD. 


















with the ‘‘ wealth of old oak beams,” the tiling and the rest, 
until the house has been restored out of all semblance of its 
original self. 

Prawles had not suffered precisely these ills, but it certainly 
was “‘a bad farmhouse ” when architectural charge of the recent 
alterations and additions was undertaken by Mr. Nathaniel Lloyd— 
a disciple of Sir Edwin Lutyens, who has imbued him with proper 
respect for old houses, and with the principles of right building, and 
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CENTRE OF WEST ELEVATION. 


whose own intimate knowledge of old oak and brickwork was 
brought to bear upon the many problems that arose. 

The original external features of the house had disappeared. 
Built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of timber and plaster, 
successive owners and occupants had replaced much of the timber 
and plaster with brick and tile-hanging, but all in that drastic 
and charmless manner which we associate with work of the 
eighteen-sixties. The illustration on this page of the north front 
before the recent alterations is typical of the whole. 

It was decided to retain the existing character of the house— 
brick walls up to the first floor, with wall tiling above. The owner, 
Mr. E. S. Clayton, was anxious to have oak-framed windows of 
substantial construction, but as oak is unsatisfactory where 
exposed alternately to sun and rain (the one shrinking and the 
other swelling the wood), it was decided only to use it for the 
north and east elevations, and to build brick windows of simple 
design for the south and west. Subsequent experience has proved 
this course to be satisfactory. 

Among the ancient charms of the old house were the large 
open brick fireplaces, the seven flues from which had been gathered 
into two chimneys—one the fine external chimney seen in the 
upper illustration on the preceding page, the other a large 
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FRONT BEFORE ALTERATION. 



































central chimney, the mass of whose 
enclosed brickwork was found to con- 
serve heat and to assist materially in 
warming the house, which the external 
chimney did not do; indeed, it seemed 
designed to conduct cold air down into 
the two rooms, and necessitated build- 
ing fire-hoods with internal flues and 
dampers to increase the up-draught and 
so to carry away smoke. 

Six rooms (three each on ground 
and first floors) had 12in. by 12in. 
ceiling beams and subsidiary beams and 
joists, all chamfered and stopped in the 
late sixteenth century manner, and most 
of them were of that beautiful grey- 
brown colour which is produced by 
time and successive layers of limewash. 
Several moulded and carved oak door- 
posts were found mutilated and re-used 
as studding. The only complete pair of 
these has been used at the south end 
of the first-floor corridor. 

All walls near fireplaces and chimneys 
were thoroughly explored for timbers 
built too near, and one, which was 
charred half through, was actually dis- 
covered 4ft. away from the west parlour 
fireplace. The cause was found to be 
deterioration of the mortar, which had 
perished, so that soot had penetrated far 
into the joints of the brickwork. When 
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an accumulation of soot in the flue had 
become incandescent, the soot in these joints 
also became ignited and set the oak post 
smouldering. Fortunately, oak is slow to blaze 
up, but, sooner or later, with other favourable 
conditions, a larger fire would have furnished 
the newspapers with yet another sensation. 
The house faced north—the favourite 
aspect of medizval and Elizabethan houses. 
Naturally, the old rooms on the ground 
floor were wanted as reception rooms, but 
two faced north, and the other, which was 
to be the dining-room, faced west —all 
undesirable aspects. The difficulty, which 
is one frequently experienced in adapting 
old houses, was partially overcome by the 
insertion of a window in the south wall of 
the east parlour and by a window in the west 
wall of the west parlour. Both parlours 
were enlarged so that their lengths became 
widths ; and the height to the joists being 
over 8ft., the resulting proportions still were 
in accordance with Elizabethan practice. 
Conditions which dictated the positions 
of the reception-rooms on the north entailed 
a kitchen on the south side, but this was 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


rendered cool and airy by efficient cross- 
ventilation and by a hood and independent 
flue, which carried away all the surplus heat 
and the smells of the range. 

Such nineteenth century walls as might 
have been retained were of solid brickwork— 
cold and damp—so were rebuilt in the same 
manner as the new walls, with air cavities 
up to first floor and then gin. brick-on-edge, 
to the joints of which the wall tiles were 
nailed. By building brick-on-edge, the joints 
came at the right intervals for the tiling. For 
the north elevation and part of the east, old 
bricks were re-used, but the mottled effect 
produced was not altogether pleasing, and 
such re-use for large surfaces is not to be 
recommended. There are many better uses 
for old bricks, and new bricks are charming 
if well chosen and laid with the right joints. 
Throughout the work, simplicity, stability and 
adherence to traditional methods of building 
were the objects kept in view. Above all, 
there was no room for any of those tiresome 
affectations which, very aptly, have been 
termed “ tiddleywinks.”’ 

The illustrations show that Prawles is 
fortunate in having owners who appreciate 
their rooms and who have been able to fill 
them with old furniture which is the fruit of 
good taste acquired many years ago. A.S. B. 
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OAK BOOKSHELVES IN EAST PARLOUR. 
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SPORTING 


HERE are many points of special interest about a sale 


of sporting pictures which is to be held by Messrs. 

Sotheby on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 25th and 26th 

of this month. At the rate at which such pictures are 

changing hands to-day it can scarcely be that so large 
and varied a collection wiil often be seen in the tuture. No 
satisfactory response has yet been made to our repeated sugges 
tion for a national collection of English sporting pictures, but 
the present exhibition might well be looked upon as a goo. 
basis for such a collection. It is true that the demand has 
brought to light, of recent years, the work ot a numbei of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century artists hitherto unknown 
to many of us. That supply is not inexhaustible. The demand 
continues, and somewhat unfortunately (from a national point 
of view), it continues as a demand which comes with even 
greater insistence from outside England itself. A supply of 


the work of artists known or unknown is unlikely to be 
¢qual to a demand which, itself, is extremely unlikely to 
diminish. 


The catalogue for June 25th is devoted to engravings. Of 
these there are over one hundred, with a large proportion 
printed in colours. They cover the whole range of shooting and 
fishing, coursing, coaching, and cock-fighting, and there are a 
number of racing pictures. The fox-hunting scenes—always 
among the most attractive—are particularly good and varied, 
and the W. P. Hodges “‘ Beaufort Hunt”’ plate (here reproduced) 
is one of the best of these. This is the “ Supplementary ”’ or 
«Consequences ’”’ plate of the series, and only three others of the 
series are to be seen at the present sale. As an indication of 
values of to-day, it is interesting to remember that when a com- 
plete set was last available in the original wrappers it was sold 
for one thousand pounds. 

This supplementary plate has more than a sporting ‘* incidents 
of the chase ”’ interest. In it we are looking at a bustling corner 
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“THE BEAUFORT HUNT: CONSEQUENCES,” 
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of our countryside a century ago. Those five and twenty 01 
more of horsemen and their horses give life to the picture a: 
they gave it to the countryside of their day. From the old lady 
who (with small daughter) stands at her cottage door, to thx 
(presumably still older) lady who watches from her bedroon 
window—from these to ourselves, all are drawn into that picture. 
One begins to take a personal interest in the smith at the bellow 
of his trophy-studded forge, and to wonder who those horsemei: 
were who are riding or leading their horses away, up and ove 
the hill. This large grouping and a panorama effect is one which 
it would be interesting to see more freely attempted by ou 
sporting artists of to-day. We do, to-day, get the motor car 
introduced into the country and the hunting picture—as were 
the coach and mail-coach of these old-time artists. And in 
the hunting pictures we occasionally have figures of country 
people opening a gate or holding a horse. At a meet, too, we 
have the modern representation of last century’s ‘‘ Appointment,” 
with horsemen and horsewomen shown large. But the special 
charm of so many of these old-time pictures is that they will 
take a hundred yards of England—a range of farm buildings, a 
group of cottages, or merely a clearing in a wood—and will 
make that in itself attractive to us, and the little figures of men 
and their horses seeming to be merely subsidiary. 

Of others of these Sotheby engravings which have an interest 
of the period the Newhouse and the Cooper Henderson coaching 
pictures are interesting and in admirable condition. Of topical 
or but recently topical interest, too, is the Newhouse stage coach 
(a pair of aquatints in colours) ‘‘ leaving with the result of the 
Poll ’’—while the rival candidates are ‘‘ Escorted to the Place 
for Nomination.’”’ For the rest, we can only refer to a very 
beautiful set of four D. Wolstenholme shooting aquatints, and 
the Loraine Smith ‘‘ Pytchley Hunt”’ by Jukes, printed in colours. 
A rare item of the sale is an unusually fine H. Alken (after 
J. Dean Paul) set of the ‘‘ Trip to Melton Mowbray.” This is 
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“THE LEICESTERSHIRE COVERS,” BY H. ALKEN: 


one of the fourteen-strips-in-colours sets. Almost invariably 
nowadays the strips have been separated for mounting : but these 
are in their original form—joined together to form a panorama, 
and contained in a cylindrical box. 

For the June 26th sale Messrs. Sotheby have a hundred 
or so of water-colours and some twenty oil paintings. One of 
the most interesting of the latter is the S. J. E. Jones set (of 
four, signed and dated 1827). A remarkable thing about this 
set is that it shows the “ younger generation ’’—who so seldom 
appear mounted in last century’s hunting scenes. In fact, 
the set shows three generations in its three main figures through- 
out—grandfather, father,andson. And ifson is shown dashingly 
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“THE MEETING” AND “ THE KILL.” 


leading the field in “‘ Full Cry,” an elder generation will remark 
that he has not yet learnt enough to get off his puffing pony’s 
back at “The Death.’ But perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about these four original oil paintings is that they are 
exactly duplicated by another set now to be seen in London, 
with the queer difference that in this other set the figure of the 
small boy is omitted from “ Breaking Cover.’’ Both sets are 
undoubtedly the original work of the same artist and, one 
wonders why he should have made, in the one set, this omission 
of the youngest generation. Perhaps to teach a small boy a 
last-century lesson that small boys, at best to be “ seen and not 
heard,’’ were sometimes not even to be seen ! 





““BREAKING COVER,” 
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Of the panorama and “corner of 
England ” themes, two good examples 
are the H. Alken water-colour set of 
four ‘‘ Leicestershire Covers,’’ with their 
delicate drawing and many tiny figures, 
and the Wolstenholme oil painting 
‘Drawing Cover.’ The Cooper Hen- 
derson coaches in oils are notable— 
particularly the Louth-London Royal 
Mail pair. The “By Day” is here 
reproduced, and its “‘ Night’ companion, 
with the light of the lamps shining on 
passengers’ muffled figures, shows 
the Louth-London Mail passing the 
Edinburgh-London coach. An unusual 
painting is the Holderness Hunt ‘“ Meet 
at Burton Constable Hall” and _ its 
companion ‘‘ The Death.’’ They are 
attributed to R. D. Widdas (1847), 
and they have the red sky and the 
attractively wild look of the Widdas 


paintings. Indeed, from a_ sporting 
point of vew they have altogether a 
“wild look ’’—with much prancing of 


horses and brandishing of whips at the 
meet, and a positive onslaught of hunt 
servants and followers bounding in, 
mounted and dismounted, at the Death. 
A number of half-made alterations and 
what appear to be duplicated paintings 
add interest to both pictures. 

From such pictures of hunting 
explosion it is almost a relief to turn 
back to a soothing catalogue-title of 
“* Mr. Day on horseback watching hounds 
drawing cover.’’ Easy, spacious days 
for Mr. Day and for “‘ Francis Ducken- 
field Astley, Esq., with his harriers ” 
(Ben Marshall), and for ‘“‘ A Marksman,” 
“A Sportsman’? and many another 
who comes into the more leisurely 
of these pleasing pictures of a sporting 
England in the eighteenth—nineteenth 
century. For the artists the days (if 
reasonably spacious) will have been no 
more easy than for other men of that 
or any other day, who, seeing something 
which is beautiful, must somehow catch 
and hold that beauty for themselves 
and for their fellows. John F. Herring— 
here represented by ‘‘ Cymba’”’ of the 
1848 Oaks, by “A Farmyard with 
Horses, Pigs, Poultry, Etc.,” by the 
1851 Derby winner, and other pictures— 
how easily did John F. Herring find 
work in those spacious days? He 
found it by watching a clumsy coach- 
painter trying to paint a white horse 
on a ‘‘ White Horse” (Fetter Lane) 
coach. John F. Herring painted the 
white horse for him. So well did he 
paint the white horse and then other 
coaches that before long he got a job— 
not to paint horses, but to drive coaches. 
He drove the Nelson on the Wakefield— 
Lincoln road, he drove the Doncaster-— 
Halifax coach and the Highflier of 
Mr. George Clarke “all through one 
severe winter.’”’ And when the magnifi- 
cence of horses and the beauty of an 
outdoor England had thoroughly soaked 
into John F. Herring—then his destiny 
set him free to paint all those pictures 
of racing, fox hunting, stable scenes and 
coaching, of which more than two 
hundred came to be engraved. Herring 
and Samuel Howitt, Ben Marshall, the 
Pollards—and all the others, whether 
amateur or professional—they worked 
hard and in a variety of curious ways 
to leave us these pictures of ease. 
Their restfulness is one of which some- 
thing will be recaptured by those to 
whose homes these pictures go when 
this coming sale is over. 

In those new homes some of the 
paintings—and many, no doubt, of the 
engravings—will find new frames. It 
would be invidious to say which of 
the engravings seem at present to be 
framed inadequately. Let us confine 
ourselves to hoping that in their new 
homes they will receive the same care 
and attention which hitherto they have 
had. GS PSB: 
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A VENETIAN PAINTER IN ENGLAND 





WALTON BRIDGE, 


S the subject of its sixth loan exhibition the Magnasco 
Society has selected the representation of a single 
artist, Antonio Canal, or Canaletto, whose art forms 
an important link between late Italian painting, the 
special province of the Society’s investigations, and 

artistic development in England. Born in Venice in 1697, 
the son of a theatrical decorator, Canaletto owes his style to 
three principal influences. His early work as assistant to his 
father taught him the sound application of perspective by the 
aid of which the theatrical designers of the time produced their 
astonishing effects; the theatre, too, no doubt stimulated his 
feeling for design, for a varied skyline, for the effective 
juxtaposition of a near architectural mass against a distant 
view. His apprenticeship with Luca Carlevaris opened his 
eyes to the incomparable beauty of Venice, which had been 
neglected by artists for two centuries, but which had already 
produced such 
magnificent topo- 
graphical paint- 
ings (though 
serving only as 
background to 
religious repre- 
sentations) as the 
series painted for 
the Scuola di San 
Marco by Gentile 
Bellini, and the 
“Healing of a 
Madman ”’ by Car- 
paccio. Though 
Carlevaris was 
first in the field 
in reviving this 
style of painting, 
Canaletto was 
soon to become 
the greatest mas- 
ter who has ever 
devoted himself to 
it. A final influ- 
ence was that of 
Rome, where 
Canaletto found 
not only the 
superbly _paint- 
able monuments 
of antiquity, but 
also a group of 
artists, the 
greatest of whom 
was Pannini, who 
had created the 
graceful _ pictur- 
esque style of 
handling these 
ruins, known in 
Italy as “‘ Cap- 
priccio.”” Apart 
from the actual 
influence of the 
antique, Canaletto 
gained in Rome, 
above all, a richer 
sense of chiaro- 
scuro which 
enabled him to 
give greater force 





VENICE: THE QUAY OF THE PIAZZETTA. 


1755- 


and solidity to his architectural composition. On establishing 
himself as a “‘ veduta’”’ painter in Venice, Canaletto found the 
richest and most eager patrons among the English who were 
either resident in Venice or passed through it in the course 
of their Grand Tour. It was thus that some of Canaletto’s 
finest pictures found their way to England even before he 
himself visited this country. His most important trade was 
done through Joseph Smith, British Consul in Venice from 1740 
to 1770, and it may have been at his suggestion that Canaletto 
came to England in 1746, where he remained, with a brief 
interval in 1750-51, till 1755. It has only fairly recently been 
proved that his visit extended over so many years, and it is 
now, therefore, easy to account for the number of pictures he 
undoubtedly painted in various parts of England. Moreover, 
he probably did not bring with him his entire staff of assistants, 
and the English pictures are, therefore, on an average, of higher 
quality than some 

of the Venetian 

ones. The finest, 
perhaps the only 

| patron and agent, 

= Consul Smith, and 

rT] which subse 

Eo) quently passed 

. into the collection 

wa of George III and 

pe is still preserved 
of those popular 

views of Venice, 

studio versions of 

which abound in 

every collection. 

It is only in front 

of these paintings 

best from the poor 

replicas that 

one comes across 

at every turn. The 

Ican of four of the 

Windsor paintings 

by gracious per- 

on June 28th at 
Messrs.  Spink’s 

galleries, will 
alone ensure its 
success, and the 
fact that it is 
the first exhibition 


if ————— 


Fr stale 


immaculate, series 

of Venetian pic- 

tures is that which 

Canaletto painted 
at Windsor. This 
series contains 
many of the origi- 
nals by Cana- 
that one realises 
the enormous dis- 
tance that sepa- 
rates the real 
mission of H.M. 
the King to the 
Magnasco 
Society’s exhibi- 


for his English 
letto’s own hand 
Canaletto at his 
tion, which opens 


(Lent by Major John Mills.) 
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VIEW OF THE THAMES AND WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ON LORD 


MAYOR’S DAY, 1747. (Lent Ly the Duke of Buccleuch.) 


THE BACINO DI S. MARCO. (Lent by the Hon. Geoffrey Howard.) 


THE QUAY OF THE PIAZZETTA. 








(Lent by the Hon. G. Howard.) 
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that has ever been devoted entirely to 
this important artist will further stimulate 
interest. 

The pictures lent by the King repre- 
sent the four main groups into which the 
artist’s work can be divided. The view 
of Murano is typical of the best Venetian 
work, in which a singularly rich atmos- 
pheric effect is combined with topo- 
graphical accuracy; the view of the 
Arch of Titus belongs to the direct, not 
fanciful representations of Rome, and is 
important on account of the date it 
bears, 1742; the Cappriccio of the Four 
Horses of St. Mark shows the more imagina- 
tive and picturesque treatment which 
Canaletto may have learned from Pannini ; 
finally, the view of the City of London 
from the Terrace of Somerset House, 
dated 1751, is one of the finest examples 
of his English period. In addition to 
these four pictures, the exhibition is 
enriched with twelve of the splendid 
series of drawings preserved at Windsor 
and also acquired by George III either 
from Smith or direct from the artist. 
These are much less well known than 
the pictures, and are of the greatest 
interest not only from the point of view 
of their bearing upon the _ pictures— 
some of them are studies for important 
paintings—but also because of _ their 
technical relation to the album of etchings 
which Canaletto published about the year 
1745 and dedicated to the “ [limo Signor 
Guiseppe Smith.” In the pen drawings 
we see that brilliant open hatching by 
means of which Canaletto achieved such 
splendid effects of tone and texture, 
sometimes almost without contours, and 
we cannot help marvelling at the com- 
positional feats of such drawings as that 
of the Grand Canal (24), with its boldly 
projecting building on the left and the 
rapidly receding line of palaces on the 
right, giving an almost unbelievably 
forcible suggestion of recession. 

The remaining contributions are all 
drawn from English collections noted 
for their fine Canalettos. First and fore- 
most must be mentioned the picture of 
Alnwick Castle, lent by the Duke of 
Northumberland, whose ancestor, Sir Hugh 
Smithson, the first Duke, had employed 
Canaletto to paint three of his houses, 
Alnwick Castle, Syon House and North- 
umberland House, as well as some views 
of London and Windsor. The subject 
of a ragged medieval castle was unusual 
for the Venetian painter, and he has risen 
to the occasion by producing a master- 
piece, emphasising the irregularity of 
outline and the warm diffused light of 
an English summer day. 

In addition to the King’s picture of 
the river, there are two views of West- 
minster Bridge, one showing it still in 
process of construction, and a very delight- 
ful painting of Walton Bridge, almost 
Chinese in the wavy line of the bridge, and 
very reminiscent of Wilson in the painting 
of the tree. All these show the profound 
influence that Canaletto must have exer- 
cised on English landscape painting. 

The Venetian pictures exhibited are 
all admirable. Four of them belong to 
the famous collection at Castle Howard, 
painted between 1734 and 1745 for 
Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle. Of these 
the Quay of the Piazzetta and the Square 
of St. Mark’s are particularly fine in their 
breadth of style and luminous colouring. 
They completely lack the black shadows 
and small restless high lights that some- 
times mar the painter’s work. The two 
pictures lent by Major John Mills are 
equally broad and monumental, though 
the effect is produced with much stronger 
chiaroscuro. 

With such an array of masterpieces 
the exhibition will be a memorable one, 
and will do much for Canaletto’s reputa- 
tion. The purely geometric interest in the 
combination of shapes, which lies at the 
base of his art, should make a special 
appeal to the present generation. M.C. 
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EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 


AND TAPESTRY 


T is always an agreeable occupation to admire and exam‘ne 
such a collection of furniture, tapestry and needlework as 
Mr. Mallet has set out in Bond Street, in which, with a 
few pieces of earlier date, the fine concourse of English 
furniture of the late seventeenth and eighteenth cencuries 

is set off by brightly coloured panels of tapestry and by smaller 
needlework pictures in bright polychrome silks in perfect con- 
dition. Among the examples of the age of oak is a bed in 
complete condition. The upper stage of the back is divided 
into two panels, which are carved and inlaid with a floral design, 
by caryatid terminal figures ; while the tester is broken up into 
four main panels, richly carved and inlaid with medallions 
enclosed in a broad strapwork border. The frieze is carved 
both within and without with strapwork, enriched fluting and 
rosettes. The front posts take the form of a bulbous enlarge- 
ment which springs from a short shaft carved with rosetted 
strapwork, while the rectangular plinths on which they rest are 
carved with shallow flutes and chequering. This bed dates 
from the early reign of James I, a period characterised by neat 
and systematic decoration of fluting, the application of “‘ jewels ” 
or bosses, and strapwork. Beneath the tester hang three 
valances, worked in silk and wool in fine petit-point with the 
allegory of man’s soul in its passage from childhood to death. 
At crises in his journey, man is supported by Hope and Religion 
and, in the last valance, comforted by them and led by two 
angels to the presence of God the Father. This set comes from 
Littlecote in Wiltshire, the scene, according to an obstinate 
tradition, of child-murder by William Darrell in which bed- 
hangings played a part as evidence. Like a set of three needle- 
work valances belonging to the Hon. Charles Clifford, this 
Littlecote set shows Flem'sh influence in its landscape back- 
grounds and its buildings with crow-stepped gables. Such 
valances were intended for beds, the two long strips being carried 
round the sides of the tester, and the short strip across the foot. 
Another important piece of oak furniture is the buffet (Fig. 1), 
a type of standing furniture for the dining-parlour. Here the 


1—OAK BUFFET, 
Height 4ft.; length 3ft. roins. 


back supports are, as usual, plainly treated ; the front supports 
are of cup and cover form, headed by capitals. On the upper 
frieze, which is carved with enriched lunettes, the initials ‘‘ G. H.” 
are stamped on the squares at either end; and, as the piece 
comes from the Holles family, it is possible it may have been 
the property of the antiquary and Royalisi; Gervase Holles 
(1606-75), who in 1630 succeeded to the family estate, and 
married Dorothy, daughter of John Kirketon of Great Grimsby 
in Lincolnshire. For the next four years he resided at Great 
Grimsby, and busied himself in rebuilding his house and collecting 
materials for a history of Linco:nshire. 

In the early eighteenth century gilt gesso furniture with 
fanciful surface ornament for state rooms existed side by side 
with pieces of simple structure veneered with walnut, such as 
the cabinet resting upon a stand with cabriole legs of square 
section (Fig. 3). The whole of the exterior and interior is veneered 
with choice figured wood banded with a narrow herringbone 
inlay of ash. A few years later in date is another example of 
the use of walnut veneer, a settee and two chairs, of which the 
cabriole legs terminate in small claw-and-ball feet. The back 
of the boldly shaped splat is connected with the uprights in two 
places and the arms finish in eagles’ heads. 

Of the oblong mirrors of the reign of George I, in which 
the delicate gesso surface detail is relieved by the bold projections 
carved in wood, there is a remarkable example with fanci- 
fully outlined cresting centring on a mask in high relief, sur- 
mounted by a bold ornament of plume outline. The sides 
of the mirror are carved with foliate profile masks and acanthus 
leaves terminating in eagles’ heads. 

In the chairs there are instances of change and progress 
from the walnut tall-back chair of the Restoration period to 
the numberless variations upon the type with pierced splat, 
and subtly shaped uprights and top rail, which date from 
the middle years of the eighteenth century. A Scotch chair 
of walnut, with carved back and seat, shows certain national 
peculiarities in design, such as the thistle-head springing 





Circa 1640. 
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.—A HAREWOOD BOW-FRONTED COMMODE. Circa 1780. 
Height 2ft. gins.; length 4ft. 7ins. 






































3—A WALNUT CABINET OF DRAWERS ON STAND (OPEN) = Circa 1710. 
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from the acanthus leaves of 
the stretcher and back. The 
back uprights, which are spiral, 
interrupted by bulbous mem- 
bers, finish above in crowned 
heads, and the feet finish in 
an elaborate volute. In the 
few years between the close 
of James II’s reign and that 
of William III there is marked 
change in motif though not in 
material, and in the tall-backed 
chair (Fig. 6) interest is con- 
centrated on the back, with its 
finely carved system of French 
angular scrolls and foliations, 
framed between slender columns 
and surmounted by the tall 
cresting. Here the leg tapers, 
and is connected by a moulded 
cross-stretcher. 

In the next stage, when 
the cabriole leg is established, 
the covering sometimes domin- 
ates the woodwork, as in a set 
with seat and back covered 
with English tapestry by 
Stranoyer Bradshaw, which is 
almost identical with the set 
from Belton. Of the middle 
years of the century there are 
two instances of the Chinese 
influence, when, in the opinion 
of contemporaries, “‘ the simple 
and sublime have lost all in- 
fluence; and all is Chinese ; 
every chair in an apartment, 
and the frames of glasses and 
tables must be Chinese,” and 
when “chairs, tables, frames 
for looking glasses, and even 
the most vulgar utensil, are all 
reduced to this new fangled 
standard.” In one set the 
legs, which are triangular in 
section, are pierced and carved 
with latticework in the Chinese 
taste, as are the seat rail and 
stretchers (Fig. 5). In a pair 
of single chairs, the Chinese 
motifs are consistently applied 
to the back, which is carved 
and pierced in effective lattice- 
work, and crested by a pagoda 
roof, while the front legs are 
of the cluster-column pattern 
often associated with Chinese 
backs. Apart from this group 
of furniture following an alien 
and novel fashion, there are 
fine and representative pieces 
of the middle years of the 
eighteenth century, such as a 
settee and four armchairs, of 
which the serpentine mahogany 
seat-rails and cabriole legs are 
entirely carved with small scal- 
ing of the highest finish. This 
set is said to have been made 
for the Duke of Buccleuch. 
An example of graceful and 
finished inlaid furniture is a 
harewood bow-fronted com- 
mode resting on short feet, 
the front of which is enclosed 
by cupboard doors (as was the 
prevailing English practice), 
inlaid with a festoon of roses 
and other flowers in coloured 
woods (Fig. 2). On the side 
panels the motif is a ewer, 
suspended from a_ knot of 
ribbon; while on the top a 
large radial fan centres on 
an amboyna semi-oval. Floral 
inlay also enriches the 
cylinder -fronted bureau—an 
adaptation of the French 
bureau a cylindre—which is 
veneered with harewood of a 
marked ripple, and inlaid both 
on the fall and sides with floral 
festoons and groups. Of the 
Carlton House table, which was 
one of the many new forms 
of writing table designed in 
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the late years of the eighteenth century, and which is 
illustrated in Sheraton’s Drawing Book, there is an example 
veneered with satinwood and banded with rosewood. Round 
the centre is an ormolu banding, and on the top a pierced 
gallery. A bookcase of mahogany is a rare instance of one 
of Sheraton’s designs, ‘‘a Bookcase with a writing drawer ”’ 
in his Cabinetmaker and Upholsterers’ Drawing Book, 1794 
(Plate xxxix), carried out in all its details, both constructional 
and ornamental. 

On the walls and on suitable furniture are hung or placed 
a few panels, cushions and a casket of such “ pretty devices 
to adorn houses, cushions and carpets,’’ as the author of the 
Anatomie of Melancholy enumerates among women’s works. 
The subjects of the pictures in the second half of the seventeenth 
century were usually drawn from the Old Testament, and in 
this exhibition are to be seen the escape of Lot with his wife 
and daughters, from the cities of the plain, and the visit of 
Abigail and attendants with provisions to King David. These 
are small pictures in fine petit-point. On a larger scale is the 
panel with a central medallion in petit-point of the visit of the 
Queen of Sheba, with camels and attendants, to King Solomon. 
Round this is worked foliage with fruit and flowers, with birds 
and animals. In the succeeding century women workers trans- 
ferred their attention from the needlework picture and casket 
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4.-—A MAHOGANY URN STAND. Circa 1760. 

to serviceable covering in brightly coloured wools for seat furni- 
ture and for the panels of fire screens. That such “ curious 
works ”’ were valued by their owners is evidenced by an extract 
from the will of a certain Hewley Baines, dated 1759, in which 
he bequeathes to his “dear wife all the coverings for chairs 
(now unmade up), with a fire screen, all curiously wrought with 
needlework by her own hand, recommending it to her to give 
it to some of my family at her death if their behaviour to her 
is such as is obliging and deserves such a gift.”” The panel of a 
pole screen in this exhibition is worked with three figures which 
are said to be the sons of Hewley Baines and his wife, Hewley, 
John and Henry. 

Among the silver in this exhibition is an example of a 
shell-shaped spice or sweetmeat box of the reign of Elizabeth 
(1598), and a sweetmeat box of the year 1677, of oval shape 
boldly embossed with lobes within an engraved foliage border, 
having its cover chased with foliage and finished with an entwined 
snake handle. A silver-gilt porringer of the year 1685, which 
is chased round the lower part with acanthus and palm leaves, 
and with a cover surmounted by a foliate knob, engraved with 
the arms of the Corbet fam‘ly, is of unusually large proportions 
and fine quality. The exhibition is open from June 17th 
onwards. J. DE SERRE, 
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5.—-MAHOGANY CHAIR 
THE CHINESE 


WITH LEGS CARVED IN 


TASTE. 


6.—WALNUT CHAIR. 





Circa 1760. 





Circa 1690. 
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FRAMES 








I. 


MIRROR OF IRREGULAR SHAPE CARVED WITH 
RUSHES AND ROCOCO DETAIL. 


Circa 1760. (From Hinchingbrooke.) 


OCOCO ornament, a translation into plastic forms of 
movement, a style in which the dominant lines are 
masked or indicated by the agency of balanced or 
opposing curves, was an introduction from France, 
where its “ logical disorder ’’ and determined asym- 
metry were developed during the Régence and early reign of 


Louis XV. 

The earliest designs pub- 
lished in England in _ this 
manner—and these ante-date 
actual rococo objects—are those 
by an Italian, Gaetano 
Brunetti, who, in 1736, brought 
out designs “ very useful to 
painters, sculptors, stone- 
carvers, wood-carvers and 
silversmiths,”’ in which shells, 
flowers and broken lengths of 
scroll, and asymmetrical car- 
touches are intermingled. Shells 
and fanciful rockwork— 
vocailles—were pressed into the 
service of the style; and the 
taste for garden grottos and 
the contemporary collections 
of shells, no doubt contri- 
buted. In both countries 
pierced and convoluted shells 
and rockwork, stalactites, and 
short fragmentary scrolls are 
combined with flowers; but 
the English carving is often 
accentuated by its high relief 
and large scale. When the 
rococo had lost its savour it 
was dismissed and condemned 
by Thomas Hope. ‘‘ All defi- 
niteness of surface and shape,” 
he writes, “ all forms decidedly 
round or square, and smooth, 
or projecting, or straight or 
angular were abolished for a 
sort of irregular, uncertain, 
involved outline, nowhere show- 
ing a decided continuation or 











3-——FRAME OF OPEN CARVING. 
Circa 1760. (From Hartlebury Castle.) 


DETAIL IN 


2.—A MIRROR OF PAINTED WOOD, WITH CARVED 
HIGH RELIEF. 
(From Mr. Frank Partridge.) 


a decided break, and for an unmeaning appliqué of clumsy 
scrollwork which spread like an ulcer, . . . ate into every 
moulding and corroded every surface and nowhere left sim- 
plicity, variety, unity, contrast or symmetry.” The wide 
infection of the rococo must be admitted, and the extrava- 
gance of its most eccentric designers, but it would be unwise 


to condemn, with Thomas 
Hope, all the examples 
of our English rocaille, while 
setting the vocaille of France 
in a class apart, a thing “all 
flicker and life, and full of 
vigorous and dancing curves.” 
In pieces, such as tables, 
cabinets and chests of drawers, 
in which a rectangular basis 
was demanded, the rococo plays 
but a small part; but there 
was unfettered scope in the 
mirror and picture-frame and 
in the console table and bracket, 
furniture in which carving and 
gilding were traditional. 
Frame-making was a 
specialised trade. ‘Though 
Frame-making is,” we read in 
a description of trades, 1747, 
“certainly a Part of Joinery, 
yet making those for Pictures 
and Looking Glasses, Tables 
and slabs, especially the most 
curious sorts of them in which 
there usually is a good deal of 
carving, is a particular trade ; 
the masters are not many 
in number.” Even later 
than this “description,” the 
“masters ’’ whose designs are 
known—Thomas Chippendale, 
Thomas Johnson, Matthias 
Lock and John Linnell were 
few. The designs of Johnson 
are characterised by their 
endive-like and eccentric foli- 
age, and by the addition of 
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small figure groups and subjects from #sop’s Fables, and 
fanciful humén heads set as a finial to the tall mirrors and 
girandoles. The work of Matthias Lock, who collaborated 
with Copeland in publications between 1752 and 1769, is 
more compact, less straggling in outline than Johnson’s. A 
mirror (Fig. 2), one of a pair, shows a close correspondence 
with Plate°vit in Lock and Copeland’s New Book of Ornaments 
(1768). It preserves its original grey paint, and the carved 
detail, notably the cresting of twisting acanthus leaves, and the 
human-headed scrolls at each side, is in high relief. By 1768, 
however, Lock could design in the classical manner with equal 
dexterity. Of John Linnell (1723-99), a furniture-maker, 
carver and upholsterer ‘“‘in the first line of his profession,” 
there survive a large number of drawings (preserved in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum), but little furniture that can be 


























4-—MIRROR IN CARVED GILT FRAME, THE GLASS 
DIVIDED BY NARROW GILT MOULDINGS. 
Circa 1755. (From Castle Howard.) 


definitely attributed to him. ‘“‘ The designs,’’ wrote Mr. F. G. 
Stephens in 1882, “are analagous to those of Chippendale, 
but with a dash of graceful classicism ; some of the others are 
affected by the rococo taste of the eighteenth century 
and disfigured by whims and conceits, wonderfully out of keeping 
with the superior specimens of the graceful fancy of the designer.”’ 
The contrast between these “‘ whims and conceits ’’ and the draw- 
ings “‘in a very pure and elegant taste ’’ noted by Mr. Stephens 
depends upon the decade in which they were designed; and, 
while a number are in the full and distinct rococo style, later 
designs are part classic, part floral, an unusual and individual 
amalgam of Linnell’s. Even in the earlier period, Linnell’s 
touch with the odd intermingled motifs is graceful, and his curves 
are longer and flow and intermingle rhythmically. He has a 
special liking for long rush fronds and festoons of husks. One 
of the most delicately fashioned of the mirrors of this period 
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5 -—-GIRANDOLE OF MAHOGANY AND PAINTED DEAL 


CARVED 


IN ROCOCO TASTE. 


Circa 1760. (From Hagley Park.) 
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6.—CARVED AND GILT GIRANDOLE OF IRREGULAR 


Cirea 1755. 





SHAPE. 
(From Hartlebury Castle.) 
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is a tall mirror with a swept outline from Castle Howard 
(Fig. 4), in which a realistic pineapple forms the finial ; 
the long lines of this mirror are emphasised by a narrow gilt 
moulding enclosing the inner plates, and the leaves and flowers 
are carved with the utmost delicacy. In a large mirror at 
Bramshill made up of many glass plates—it must be remembered 
that glass was still an expensive commodity, thriftily used— 
there is no indication of Chinese ornament in the carving of 
rushes, long acanthus leaves, and flowers that form the framing ; 
but Anglo-Chinese pictures on glass take the place of plain glass 
in some of the smaller panels. The richly carved frame of the 
mirror from Hinchingbrooke (Fig. 1) shows a lack of firm linear 
design. Rivalling the Castle Howard mirror in the delicate 
audacity of its carved ornament is a mirror from Crichel, based, 
as is indicated in the Dictionary of English Furniture, on a design 
in the third edition (1762) of the Director. In this the Chinese 
motif of a pagoda is introduced on the upper and small plate, 
resting upon the carved ornament that marks its junction with 
the lower. In small wall lights to which candle-branches were 
attached—to which the French term givandole was applied—the 
design was fully as fanciful as in the larger mirrors, while the ideal 
of asymmetry was more fully realised. On the girandole from 
Hartlebury Castle (Fig. 6) the frame of rococo scrollwork is 
deliberately irregular in detail, and the three curving candle- 
branches are reflected in the mirror backplate. In the girandole 
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from the Victoria and Albert Museum the treatment of the 
sprays of foliage and flowers, while in the full rococo manner, 
is entirely symmetrical. In the carving of this pericd the 
relief is so skilfully expressed, the detail so delicate, that the 
craftsman took care not to overload it with the preliminary 
coating of gilder’s size and whiting, and in many cases the grain 
of the wood is visible. 

There is no strong distinction in shape or style between 
picture and mirror frames, except that the latter, when framing 
more than one plate of glass, were lighter and more fantastic 
in outline. 

Thomas Chippendale is not easily to be caught and his 
furniture authenticated in the houses where his presence may be 
suspected until, in his later life, he became subject to the classic 
fashion that Robert Adam had introduced. But there is a 
better case to be made for the mirrors and picture frame 
at St. Giles’s House, Dorset, than for many collections. Lady 
Shaftesbury was a subscriber to the first edition of the Director 
(1754), at a time when his noble subscribers were not numerous. 
The “Choice of Hercules,’’ a history piece that the third Lord 
Shaftesbury commanded in Italy in 1713, is framed in wood 
carved with rococo detail blended with floral and leafy outgrowth, 
and enlivened by small dragons clinging to either side of the 
frame. The centre ornament of the top is a trophy of a bow 
and quiver. 1s Eel 


ENGLISH SILVER AT SEAFORD HOUSE 


THE EARLY 


TEAPOTS. 





1.—Left: TEAPOT, 1720. Centre: GOLD TEAPOT, lent by Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild. Right: TEAPOT, 1718, 
lent by Mr. John Abercrombie. 


F we think rightly that the arts should illuminate the 
commonplaces of life by inviting our eyes to unexpected 
beauties, there will be a special charm in the domestic 
silver shown at Seaford House. And as among the elegancies 

of living the art of the tea-table should always stand high, 

so we find the grace of its “‘ furniture’ in singular counterpoint to 
the roughness of early eighteenth century manners—Lady Wish- 
fort with her drams or Squire Western nightly beneath the table. 
The great days of the tea-table begin with Royal Anne, 
who did “‘sometimes coffee drink and sometimes tay.” In 
the mid-seventeenth century, tea had at first a medicinal 


2.—Left: TEAPOT. 1711; 





STAND AND LAMP, 1706, lent by Mr. E. Assheton Bennet. 
LAMP, 1713, lent by the Duke of Portland. 


character—‘‘ that excellent and by all Physitians approved 
China Drink called by the Chineans Tcha,”’ is the recommenda- 
tion in an advertisement of 1658. Not long after, it was used 
“as a regalia in the highest treatments and entertainments.” 
Gradually, as the East India Company realised its commercial 
value and increased the imports, it becomes more popular, and 
is consequently taxed under William III, both ad valorem and, 
in the coffee-houses, per gallon drunk. 

It is fitting that the earliest known teapot in silver, 1670, 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, should have belonged 
to the East India Company. From its tall, tapered body and 








Right: TEAPOT, STAND AND 
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3.—Left : 


conical cover, with the handle 
set at right angles to the spout, 
it would appear to be a coffee- 
pot, but for the inscription on 
it which expressly calls it a 
“tea pott.”’ Eleven years 
later, the handle and spout 
are in line with one another, 
and there is no further devia- 
tion from this convention. 
The first in the exhibition 
(Fig. 4) has only one fellow, 
recently discovered, which was 
shown at Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
in March. It is undated, but 
bears the mark used by Ben- 
jamin Pyne before 1697. Next 
in date, 1706, by David 
Willaume, is a version, richly 
decorated with applied straps, 
of the regular pear-shaped type 
which obtained for the first 
twenty years of the eighteenth 
century. The happy treatment 
of the mouth as a beast’s head 
and the finely scrclled chan- 
nelling at the junction of the 
spout to the body are worthy 
of special notice (Fig. 5 Jeft). 
Of this form there are two 
common variants, with a cir- 
cular or an octagonal plan. 
Examples lent to the exhibition 
anonymously, and by the Hon. 
Mrs. Mervyn Herbert (Fig. 3), 


TEAPOT, 1713, 
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4.—GILT 'TEAPOT, by Ben,amin Pyne. 
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5.—Left: 


TEAPOT, 1706, lent by Mr. 


made by William Penstone. 


Right : 


E. Assheton Bennet. 


Right : 


Circa 1700. 


TEAPOT, 1715, lent by the Hon. Mrs. Mervyn Herbert. 


show, respectively, swan and 
duck neck spouts. One is 
not often fortunate enough 
to see teapots with an original 
stand and lamp. Of the two 
illustrated (Fig. 2), Mr. 
Assheton Bennet’s (/eft) is re- 
markable for the baluster form 
of the legs, softly faceted to 
an octagon—an effect recently 
revived by Fernand Piret. 
The charm of this treatment 
may be instantly recognised 
on a comparison with the 
circular balusters of the kettle 
stand made at Exeter by 
J. Elston. 

The remaining illustration 
(Fig. 1) shows the attractive 
globular shape which followed. 
That on the left, sharply cut 
away towards the base, is 
Scotch. In the centre is the 
celebrated gold teapot belonging 
to Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, 
which commemorates the victory 
of Legacy in the King’s Plate 
for mares at Newmarket, 1736. 
This, too, is by a Scottish maker, 
James Ker of Edinburgh: the 
body raised from the ground 
by a stem and foot is a form 
that goes back in Scotland as 
far as 1708. 

ANDREW SHIRLEY. 


TEAPOT 1714, made by Michael Boult. 








N the John Gabb:tas collection of silver, the pieces by Paul 
Lamerie—who, from about 1720 until his death in 1751, 
was the most prominent of London silversmiths—are of 
considerable importance and range in date from 1720 to 
1739. In a pair of square salvers of the former date 

Lamerie’s gift as an engraver is shown, for the sole decoration 
of these is the coat of arms of Sir Charles Hotham, m.p. (who 
died in 1723) within a scroll cartouche, and a band engraved 
with medallion heads and formal patterns immediately within 
the rim, which is moulded, and engraved at the corners and 
centres of each side with foliage. Five years later in date (1725) 
is the fine loving-cup and cover chased in relief on the body 
with festoons of flowers and leaves divided by a horizontal 
moulding: while the domed cover, which terminates in a 
baluster knob, is also chased with similar festoons. This cup, 
which is engraved with the words ‘“‘ The Gift of Ld Vict Vane 
to his godson, John Short,” was presented by the Hon. William 
Vane, son of the first Baron Barnard and Elizabeth, sister and 
coheir of John, Duke of Newcastle, who inherited a large fortune 
from his mother’s family, and was created, in 1720, Baron 
Vane of Dungannor and Viscount Vane. It is engraved with 
the arms of the recipient within a cartouche surrounded by 
foliate scrolling. A dish dating from the following year, with 
a plain raised escallop rim, belongs also to the period of Lamerie’s 
restrained design and exquisite engraving of French inspiration 
relieved against plain surfaces. But the great silversmith 
craved for a larger scope for his skill, for the employment of 
all the methods of which he was master, and for the profusion 
of varied ornament, cast and chased in high relief. In a 
group of pieces dating from the years 1736-39, the resource 
of Lamerie and the beginnings of the rococo spirit are 
apparent, just before it was condemned as the “ epidemical 
distemper’’ in the arts of this country. The finest of these 
is the tea kettle with its accompanying lamp-stand and tray 
(1736 and 1737), in which the globular body of the kettle is 
chased in high relief with a child pointing to an asymmetrical 
cartouche, which is engraved with an unidentified coat impaling 
that of Knight, of Northamptonshire, and flanked by leafy 
sprays. An engraved border surrounds the upper part of 
the body, and the handle, cover and spout are chased with 
formal motifs. In th> 
lamp-svand, floral fes- 
toons connect the three 
scroll-shaped supports, 
which are chased with 
foliage ; the tray, which 
is weighty, is also chased 
and engraved. 

In a_ cake-basket 
of the year 1739, which 
is also a_ fine and 
characteristic example 
of Lamerie’s work, 
the sides are pierced 
with leafy scrolls 
and the reeded rim is 
chased with shells and 
children’s heads, while 
the base, garlanded with 
festoons of flowers, rests 
upon grotesque masks 
which extend in a volute; 
and the handle, which 
is also chased with 
flowers in vthe cenire, 
rises from human-headed 
scrolls. This piece, which 
was formerly in the pos- 
session of the Stanley 
family of Quantock, is 
engraved in the centre 
with the armorial coat 
of that family sur- 
rounded by a wreath of 
flowers. A cream ewer 
(which is unmarked), in 
which the design is 
encumbered by its 
symbolism of four cows’ 
feet and heads, is chased 
on one side with the 
Judgment of Paris and 
on the other with a 
pastoral scene. The 
coffee pot accompanying 
it, and contained in its 
original leather case, is 
of the year 1738, and 
chased with slightly 
spiralled panels, in which 
puttt are beautifully 
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chased with foliage, shells and a human mask. The feet finish 
in escallop shells. 


SILVER OF THE LATE SEVENTEENTH AND EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 

While in the John Gabb-tas collection the work of Paul 
Lamerie holds pride of place, there are also some fine examples 
by other and English hands, such as the monteith by John 
Reid (1704), of rich and satisfying design. The body is 
fluted and embossed with an oval cartouche engraved with 
the arms of Massingberd surrounded by scaling and a border 
of leafy scrolls, while the foot has an embossed border of 
gadrooning. The rim, which is ornamentally notched and 
shaped, is outlined by scrolls centring in children’s heads. 
This monteith, which came from the late Colonel Tipping’s 
fine collection, probably belonged originally to Sir William 
Massingberd, Bt., of Gunby in Lincolnshire, who died in 17109. 

A covered porringer (1667), of which the bulbous body 
is embossed with animals, acanthus and flowers typical of 
the early years of the Restoration, is engraved with an 
unidentified coat of arms impaling Sandilans of Helstertown, 
and bears the maker’s mark “R.S.” in a shield, with a star 
above and below. ‘The pair of candlesticks with octagonal 
standards, by Lewis Mettayer (1709), and the salver by Phillips 
Gardon (1753), with its wide shaped border finely pierced 
and chased with vine foliag> and grapes, interrupted by Bacchic 
heads, are also of excellent quality. Among Irish silver is 
a silver-gilt cup from Lord Ashbourne’s collection, known as 
the ‘‘ Heron Cup ” (Dublin, 1741), with two harp-formed handles 
and a domed cover, chased with a paiiern of rococo scrolls 
and vine ornament, while the lower pari of the body and cover 
is chased with floral festoons. The collection is to be sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby on June 27th. ‘ 

On July 3rd Messrs. Christie are selling the well known 
mazer bowl, bearing the London hall-mark for 1507, which 
has remained in the possession of the King Edward VI Alms- 
houses in Saffron Walden from the time of its original gift by 
one Margaret Bregcheman “to serve perpetual for ye souls of 
her and of Stephen Bregcheman and all their friends.”’ Samuel 
Pepys mentions the cup in 1659, and it was long used by the 
governors at their 
annual election. 

RECENT SALES. 

In the sale by 
Messrs. Christie of the 
Ford collection of 
landscapes and classical 
scenes by Richard 
Wilson, a record price 
of 6,400 guineas was 
reached by his magnifi- 
cent view of the Thames 
at Twickenham. Among 
Wilson’s English land- 
scapes, 1,250 gu‘neas 
was paid for a view of 
London from the heights 
of Highgate, and 900 
guineas for a charming 
view of Hounslow Heath. 
The less successful view 
of Okehampton Castle 
only brought 400 guineas. 
Among the Italian land- 
scapes, the fine ‘‘ Lake 
of Nemi’”’ was sold for 
3,100 guineas, and “‘ The 
Tiber ”’ for 1,000 guineas. 
A series of portraits of 
the Kilderbee family was 
also a feature of this 
same day’s sale, and of 
these Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Miusis 
Kilderbee realised 
8,800 guineas. 

Among the collec- 
tion of silver formed 
by the late Mr. 
Sydney Morse, a pair 
of plain circular salt 
cellars (1670), weight 
20z. 16dwt., established 
a record price of 1,800s. 
per ounce ; a , two- 
handled bowl, with the 
centre embossed with a 
vine branch (1667), 
fetched £94 5s.; and a 
wine cup, engraved with 


modelled, while the TEA KETTLE WITH LAMP-STAND AND TRAY (1736 AND 1737) formal tulips (1667), 


cover and spout are BY PAUL 


LAMERIE. £156 15s. ie DES. 
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ENGLISH 
THE 


COUNTRY LIVE. 


PORCELAIN AT 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


II—MRS. GARWOOD’S GIFT. 


HE most important 

accretion to the collec- 

tion of English porce- 

lain in the British 

Museum since the death 
of Sir Augustus Wollaston 
Franks came in 192I, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lloyd 
presented a magnificent series 
of specimens of early Worcester 
porcelain. Its importance will 
be seen from the fact that the 
catalogue of the Frank Lloyd 
collection, published by Mr. 
Hobson in 1923, contains nearly 
four hundred entries, many of 
which represent pairs of objects. 
The generous donors have since 
passed away, and last year 
their daughter, Mrs. Garwood, 
presented in their memory a 
further selection of twenty-two 





tureen in Fig. 1 is in the form of 
a sitting partridge ; such objects 
are mentioned in the factory’s 
sale catalogue for 1755, which 
is doubtless the approximate 
date of our tureen; the small 
red anchor mark, which is found 
inside the tureen, is consistent 
with this attribution. Tureens 
in the form of animals and birds 
are common in Chelsea porce- 
lain of this period, after a 


fashion that originated at 
Meissen, and the vegetable 
kingdom is often laid under 
contribution. 


In the year 1779 the Chelsea 
factory was amalgamated with 
Derby, but it still continued a 
separate existence until 1784, 
when it was finally closed. The 
objects produced during these 





fine pieces from her parents’ 
collection, some of the more 
important English examples of 
which are described and illus- 
trated in the present article. 

The factory at Bow in the east of London existed for only 
thirty years, from 1744 to 1774, but some of its productions 
rank as high as any specimens of English ceramic art. The 
pair of figures on the left and right of Fig. 2 are particularly fine 
examples of the class assigned to about the year 1760. Like 
most of their fellows, they are unmarked and are painted in the 
palette characteristic of Bow at this period, the rococo scrollwork 
feet being picked out in crimson and an opaque milky blue. 
As far as Iam aware, no other example of the male figure exists ; 
he is depicted playing the violin and on his head is a curious 
flower-like headdress, which suggests an attempt at a pseudo- 
Oriental atmosphere. The female figure is offering a flower 
from a basket that she holds. To a somewhat later date, round 
about 1770, we must assign the figures of a monk and nun shown 
in the centre of Fig.2. By this time the Bow factory had adopted 
the mark of an anchor and dagger—the latter said to be derived 
from the arms of the City of London—-which appears under the 
base of each of these figures. At the back of each figure is a 
square hole, which is characteristic of Bow and was probably 
intended for the escape of air during firing. The legend in the 
book which the monk is reading appears to be an illiterate 
corruption of the maxim ‘“‘ Omnia vanitas.”’ 

The factory at Chelsea was almost exactly contemporary, 
since the earliest recorded pieces known are dated in 1745, while 
in the year 1770 it was amalgamated with Derby. The little 





2—Left and right: 
Centre: BOW MONK 


1—CHELSEA PARTRIDGE TUREEN. 
Height 3.5ins. 


PAIR OF BOW FIGURES. 


fourteen years are known as 
Derby-Chelsea or Chelsea- 
Derby, owing to the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing 
between the work of the 
two factories during this period. The figure of a shepherdess in 
Fig. 5 isa pretty example of Derby-Chelsea; the quiet colour- 
ing is characteristic of the porcelain of this period, which derives 
very markedly from French art of the Louis Seize type, the 
classical influences of which may be clearly observed in the shape 
of the urn by the girl’s foot. The figure is unmarked, except 
for the incised legend ‘‘ the 1 sise”’ (the first size), referring to 
the frequent custom of reproducing the same model in two or 
three sizes. Another specimen connected with the Derby- 
Chelsea period by its shape and its decoration of scattered sprays 
and broad bands of turquoise blue is the tureen in Fig. 3. The 
mark on this piece, a crowned D with crossed batons and six 
dots, is more common on the later ‘“‘ Crown Derby ”’ porcelain ; 
but its use in lilac, as here, is known to have begun as early as 
round about 1782, which is still in the Derby-Chelsea period. 
But the factory pre-eminently connected with the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Lloyd is that of Worcester, and Mrs. 
Garwood’s gift includes some interesting examples. The Wor- 
cester factory was founded in 1751 by Dr. John Wall, who 
died in 1776, and Worcester porcelain of the Dr. Wall period 
is of unrivalled excellence. The factory specialised in coloured 
backgrounds, and a particular favourite is the so-called “ scale 
blue,’ where the blue ground is not flat but is decorated with 
a pattern of little scales. This effect appears on the spoon-tray 
illustrated on Fig. 6, which is marked with the so-called “‘ fretted 
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3.—DERBY—CHELSEA 'TUREEN. 
Height 5.4ins. 
square,” a mark deriving from a Chinese seal. It is painted 
with exotic birds of brilliant plumage and must be dated about 
1770. It comes from a service reputed to have been given by 
Queen Charlotte to her equerry Sir George Howard. The cream 
jug illustrated in the same place has a plain blue ground and 
is painted with panels of exotic birds ; this pattern is known as 
the Duchess of Kent’s service, though it originated many years 
before her day, for the cream jug was made about 1770, whereas 
the Duchess of Kent was only born in 1786 and did not acquire 
her title till her marriage in 1818. This piece has the familiar 
blue crescent mark and was formerly in the collection of the late 
Mr. Alfred Trapnell. The plate illustrated in Fig. 4 is such an 
unusual and beautiful example of Worcester porcelain of the 
same date that in spite of its unfortunately damaged condition 
it would be an ornament to any collection. It is unmarked and 
is painted with two figures in a rustic landscape and two blue 
ring borders; unlike the two preceding examples, it shows 
very sparing use of gilding. 

The cup and saucer illustrated in Fig. 7 represent another 
phase of Worcester porcelain. A second Worcester factory was 





5.—DERBY—CHELSEA FIGURE 
Height 9.2ins. 
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4.—WORCESTER PLATE. 
Diameter 8.8ins. 





established in 1786 by Robert Chamberlain and his son, and it 
was at that factory that these objects were made. They are 
part of a service painted with the Nelson arms and insignia in a 
manner similar to the decoration of a breakfast service known 
to have been ordered by Lord Nelson when, in the company of 
Lady Hamilton, he visited the factory in 1802. 

Enough has been said to show that the nation has special 
cause to be grateful to Mrs. Garwood for an unusually interesting 
supplement to her parents’ generous gift. The collections of 
English porcelain in the two great London museums are exten- 
sive, and between them, fairly complete, but every year sees 
additions of greater or less importance. Mrs. Garwood’s gift is 
not only the most important addition made in 1928 to the 
British Museum, bue it would in itself be an ornament to any 
collection. But there are some who refuse to consider English 


porcelain as anything but a pale reflection of the continental 
wonders which inspired so much of it, and for their benefit it 
should be added that her gift also included some Meissen pieces 
of rare beauty, with which it is hoped to deal in a subsequent 
number of CouNTRY LIFE. 


WILLIAM KING. 





6—WORCESTER CREAM JUG, AND SPOON TRAY. 


Height of Jug 2.9ins., width of Tray 6ins. 





7-—CHAMBERLAIN’S WORCESTER CUP AND SAUCER 
Height of Cup 2.4ins., diameter of Saucer 6.2ins, 




















